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mond-shaped ; no marvels of ribbon bordering, no 
masses of uniform colour, no curious specimens of 
the pickling-cabbage tribe, or varieties of the endive 
family ; but two long wide borders filled with a 
medley of old-fashioned flowers, a great wealth of 
roses, a broad expanse of grass, with trees here and 
there ; ancient apple and pear trees, a couple of 
walnuts, a Spanish chestnut — low and wide-spread- 
ing, making a tent of shade — and one great gloomy 
cedar. The garden is shut in from the outer world, 
from the quiet country-road which skirts it, by high 
red-brick walls lined with fruit trees, and crowned 
with dragon's -mouth and stone -crop; walls which 
are in themselves a study for the pencil of a pre- 
Eaphaelite. And beyond the garden — parted from 
it only by a sweetbrier hedge — there is a wide Kent- 
ish orchard, where the deep soft grass is flecked with 
the tremulous shadows of waving leaves — the sweet- 
est resting-place — a very haven of peace on sultry 
summer afternoons. And at the end of the orchard 
there is a pond, where a brood of ducks plash in and 
out among the water-lilies ; and on the other side 
of the pond the pastures and corn-fields of Brier- 
wood Farm. 

Garden and orchard, homestead and farmyard^ 
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belong to Rich^d Eedmayne, who has been bitten 
with the gold-hunting mania, and is away in Aus- 
tralia, trying to retrieve fortunes that have suffered 
severely of late years by a succession of unlucky 
accidents, bad harvests, disastrous speculations in 
live stock, cattle disease, potato blight, — all the 
shocks to which agricultural flesh is heir. 

He leaves his younger brother behind him — an 
easy-going, rather weak-minded man, who has never 
done much for himself in life, but has been for the 
most part a hanger-on and dependent upon the 
master of Brierwood — and his brother's wife, by no 
means easy-going or weak-minded, but a trifle shrew- 
ish and sharp-spoken, yet not a bad kind of person 
at heart. These two, James Bedmayne and his wife 
Hannah, are left in charge of the farm. 

And of something infinitely more precious than 
Brierwood Farm. Dear as every acre of the old 
home is to the heart of the wanderer, he leavea 
behind him something ten thousand times dearer — 
his daughter Grace, an only child, a tall, slim, 
auburn-haired girl of nineteen. 

She was by no means a striking beauty, this 
farmer's daughter, who had been educated beyond 
her station, the little world of Kingsbury in general. 
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and Mrs. James Eedmayne in particular, protested. 
She was not a woman to take mankind by storm 
under any circumstances, but fair and lovable not- 
withstanding ; a figure very pleasant to watch flit- 
ting about house or garden, tall and slender like 
the lilies in the long borders, and with a flower-like 
grace that made her seem akin to them — a sweet, 
fair young face, framed in reddish-brown hair, with 
touches of red gold here and there among the waving 
tresses; a face whose chiefest charm was its com- 
plexion, a milk-white skin, with only the faintest 
blush-rose bloom to warm it into life. 

Grace Eedmayne had been over -educated — so 
said Mrs. James, who would have liked to see her 
niece a proficient in the dairy, and great in the 
management of poultry. In sober truth, the girl's 
life was somewhat useless, and Mrs. James had 
common sense on her side. About the real busi- 
ness of the farm Grace knew nothing. She loved 
the old home fondly, delighted in wandering among 
the flowers, and idling away long mornings in the 
orchard; loved all the live creatures around her, 
from old Molly the dairymaid, whom she had known 
firom her earliest childhood, to the yellow ducklings 
hatched yesterday ; * and there an end.' She had 
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spent three years in a boarding-school at Tunhridge 
Wells, and had returned to Brierwood with the usual 
smattering : playing the piano a little, speaking 
French a little, knowing a few stray phrases of Ita- 
lian, sketching a little, painting impossible flowers 
upon Bristol-board, and with an insatiable passion 
for novel-reading. 

Her father picked up a piano for her, second- 
hand, at a broker's shop in Tunbridge; a piano 
chosen for its external graces rather than its inter- 
nal merits, but which looked very grand in a recess 
in the old-fashioned wainscoted parlour. The farmer 
dearly loved to have his daughter sing to him in the 
summer twilight before supper, and loved the soft 
low voice no less if it sometimes lulled him into un- 
premeditated slumber, from which a sharp clatter in 
the adjacent kitchen, and the voice of Mrs. James, 
asking shrilly if they meant ever to come to their 
suppers, were wont to rouse him, recalling him too 
suddenly from pleasant dreamland to the hard world 
of fact. 

She was his only child, this fair-faced auburn- 
haired Grace; a beautified resemblance of the one 
only woman he had ever loved, his pure, simple- 
hearted, country-bred wife, untimely reft from him 
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by an appallingly-sudden death twelve years ago. 
She was the only thing he had upon earth to love 
and cherish, and he had poured out all the treasures 
of a strong man's affection upon that fair young 
head. It was a bitter trial to leave her in the bloom 
of her girlhood ; but after a long struggle with ad- 
verse circumstances, he had arrived at the convic- 
tion that there was nothing else to be done. An 
old friend of his — a man who had failed ignomini- 
ously as a small tenant-farmer — ^had been doing 
wonders in the gold-fields, and had sent Richard 
Eedmayne a glowing account of his successes. 
Redmayne was by nature adventurous and specula- 
tive ; not a man to plod on day by day contentedly 
upon a level road, even if that road were moderately 
prosperous; and for a long time adversity had 
been his yoke-fellow. He brooded over that letter 
from Australia, written carelessly enough — with con- 
siderable exaggeration perhaps — ^brooded over it as 
if it had been the magical clue to high fortune. 
Night after night he dreamed of being away yonder, 
knee-deep in the rough clay, turning up spadefuls 
of yellow gold under a broad white moon. Morning 
after morning he stared at the painted walls of his 
bed-chamber, bright in the glory of the summer 
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sanshine, with a pang of disappointment, to think 
his Kfe was shut in hy their narrow hounds. Trne, 
there was his daughter, whom he loved better than 
anything else in the world ; hut the thought of her 
only made him more eager to seek his fortune far 
afield. Unless he did something — something as 
desperate as this — and succeeded, Brierwood must 
needs he sold to strangers. He was up to his eyes 
in debt, and could hardly hope to hold out much 
longer. 

Perhaps none but a desperate man, and a man 
inexperienced in the ways of the world beyond his 
own homestead, would ever have thought of such a 
thing as gold -digging as a means of redemption. 
But this wild hope of his had been lurking in his 
mind since the first days of the gold fever, when 
men's hopes and dreams of fortunes to be picked 
up on that unexplored Tom Tiddler's ground were 
wilder and larger than they are now. From the daily 
worries and ever-increasing perplexities of his life, 
Bichard Eedmayne set his face towards that un- 
known world across the sea, until it seemed to him 
as if a star was shining over there which he had but 
to follow. 

Even if he failed, he told himself, it would be 
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some kind of satisfaction to have done something. 
Any failure that could hefall him would he hetter 
than to stay at home staring misfortune in the face. 
He called his creditors together, and told them the 
plain facts of the case. They had not yet grown, 
desperate, and had a great faith in his honesty. 
Indeed, the sums he owed were not large — scarcely 
amounting altogether to fifteen hundred pounds, 
whereas the farm was good value for four thousand 
— hut seemed large to him in his utter inahility to 
pay them without encumhering his land. 

His creditors smiled ever so little when he ex- 
plained his gold-digging views, did their hest to dis- 
suade him from so mad an adventure, hut readily 
granted him time, which was all he wanted. 

* I'm not afraid,' he said, when one of them, a* 
friend of many years' standing, tried to put his 
scheme in the gloomiest light. * There's something 
tells me I must succeed if I only hold on. It may 
be one year, or two, or three, before I do what I 
want to do. It sha'n't be more than three. But I 
ask for three years' grace from all of you, in case of 
the worst. I don't expect to get so much indulgence 
for nothing. I'll give you all an annual five per 
cent upon your bills.' 
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That was liberal-minded and fair on Mr. Bed- 
mayne's part, the creditors said. One weak-minded 
man wanted to waive the question of interest, but 
was put down by his brother traders. Mr. Eedmayne 
had taken a very just view of the case, and they 
wished him all possible success in his new career. 
After all, people were finding gold in large amounts ; 
and there was no reason why he should not have his 
share of the luck that seemed so common. Perhaps 
there was nothing heard of the unlucky diggers — 
they perished mute and inglorious; so that it seemed 
as if a man needed only a pickaxe and spade to turn 
up wealth unlimited. 

By much brooding and dreaming, and by reason 
of an ever-growing weariness, which made him turn 
with loathing from the farm, where everything 
seemed to go badly, Eick Eedmayne, as his friends 
called him, had brought himself to this state of 
mind. Out yonder was the certainty of fortune, 
had he but the courage to go and seize upon it. 
He was active and hardy, bed never known a day's 
illness, was as strong as Hercules, a good marks- 
man, the very man to rough it in a new country. 
From the petty difficulties and annoyances of his 
existence here he turned with a yearning to the un- 
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known life over there. So one fine March morning, 
after that friendly interview with his creditors, he 
went up to London, bought his outfit — a very eco- 
nomic and simple one — took his passage in a vessel 
then loading in the Docks, and to sail in a week, 
saw his' sea-chest safely shipped, and went back to 
Brierwood to tell his daughter Grace. 

The scene between these two was a bitter one. 
The girl loved her father passionately. What else 
had she ever had to love with all the strength of her 
nature, which was a warm and loving one? Until 
this moment he had given her no hint of his in- 
tention. She had heard him talk with a touch of 
envy of the fine doings in Australia, and of his 
friend Joe Morgan's luck; had heard him compare 
the slow plodding toil and trouble of a farmer's life 
with the sudden turns of Fortune's wheel which 
raised a man from penury to wealth in a week ; but 
that was all. She had listened, ai\d sympathised 
with him and comforted him, never dreaming that 
it could enter into his head to leave Brierwood. 
The thing seemed impossible. She stood stricken 
speechless when he told her his intention, looking 
at him with an agonised face that smote him to the 
heart. 
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* You don't mean it, father/ she cried, * you don't 
mean it ! You're only saying it to frighten me.' 

* Nay, my lassie, I do mean it,' he said tenderly, 
taking her in his arms and gently smoothing the 
pretty auhurn hair as her head lay upon his breast. 
*But you mustn't grieve about it like this. My 
going away is for your good, Gracey. I might have 
to sell Brierwood, if I stopped at home and twiddled 
my thumbs while things went to ruin. There's no- 
thing I can do about the farm that Jim can't do 
just as well. It's only for a year or so I'm to be 
away — three years at the longest.' 

* Three years !' cried the girl piteously. * 0, 
father, father, take me with you !' 

* Take you to the gold-fields ? No, my pretty 
bird; that's too rough a life for such as you. I 
didn't bring you up like a lady, and send you to 
boarding-school, to take you among such a rough 
lot as I must work with out yonder.' 

* I don't care how rough the life may be ; I don't 
care what hardships I may have to bear. I shall be 
safe anywhere with you.' 

* Safe anywhere with you.' The words came back 
to his memory years afterwards, and smote him like 
a perpetual reproach. 
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He tried to comfort her; tried to put his exile 
in a cheerful light. The girl would think of nothing 
but the unknown sea he had to cross, the unknown 
land in which he had to toil. 

* My heart will break if you go, father,' she 
said, and steadfastly refused to be comforted. Yet 
he went, and her heart was not quite broken. It 
was a great sorrow. Night after night she cried 
herself to sleep in her pretty room under the old red- 
tiled roof; morning after morning she woke to a 
sense of desolation and misery. But she was hardly 
eighteen years of age. Little by little hope revived. 
A cheery letter, telling of the wanderer's safe arrival, 
was the first comfort that brought a smile to the fair 
young face ; and from that grew the habit of looking 
forward to other letters. Her heart was not broken 
— that was to come afterwards. 



CHAPTEE n. 



BBIEBWOOD IS DEOBADED. 



Mb. and Mrs. James Eedmayne had two sons ; great 
hnUdng unkempt youths of nineteen and twenty, 
illiterate to a degree that inspired their cousin Grace 
with a profound contempt for them, hut hard-work- 
ing lads, and excellent farmers. These young men, 
with their father, had now the entire management 
of the land, and handled it after their own pleasure. 
Things ahout the farm seemed to mend somehow 
after the master's departure. Eichard Eedmayne 
had heen impatient, speculative, fickle-minded ; had 
heen always trying new experiments of late ; had 
squandered money upon agricultural machinery, a 
great deal of which he had heen ohliged to cast 
aside as worthless after a few months' trial. James 
was of a more plodding and cautious character, had 
an eye for ever open to the saving of sixpences ; 
and in less than twelve months from the date of 
Eichard Eedmayne's leave-taking, the farm had in 
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a manner righted itself, and was beginning to pay. 
There were no profits to boast of; but the family 
lived, paid ready -money for everything, and there 
were no losses. It was altogether an improved state 
of things. 

* If father had only stayed at home !' sighed 
Grace, when her uncle talked of these improving 
prospects. 

* If father had only stayed at home,* echoed Mrs. 
James in her shrill voice, * things never would have 
improved. He*d have always contrived to be in a 
muddle with his new-fangled notions, never having 
patience to wait for matters to mend slowly ; work- 
ing one day as if the devil was driving him, and 
sitting with his arms folded the next, growling over 
his troubles. He*s a deal better where he is than 
here. There may be something to be gained out 
yonder by working in spurts; but it isn't the way 
to get on here.' 

At which Grace flared up, and defended her father 
hotly. She loved him, and he was perfect. In turn- 
ing his back upon Brierwood, and going away to 
seek a fortune, he had made a sacrifice worthy the 
heroes of Roman history, she thought, with a very 
distinct memory of Marcus Curtius, who stood out 
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from the dim background of classic story as a par- 
ticularly interesting young person, whose autograph 
she would like to have added to her modest collec- 
tion of such treasures. Her thoughts followed him 
fondly by day and night at this period of her life ; 
the time came — ah, too soon — when they went with 
another. Her dreams showed him to her toiling 
under that distant sky; her prayers were breathed 
for him. Could she stand by and hear him under- 
valued ? 

Mrs. James took her rebuke very meekly. 

* The girl's right to stand up for her father,' she 
said, * and I mean no harm against Richard. I only 
mean, that he's got too strong a will and too fiery 
a temper for this sort of work. He's better suited 
to knocking about in foreign parts, than to waiting 
patiently while his corn grows and his store-cattle 
fatten.' 

It was early in Jane, Richard Redmayne had 
been away fifteen months, and the roses were be- 
ginning to bloom in the garden at Brierwood. The 
exile thought of them sometimes, in the midst of 
his noisy camp life, and fancied himself sitting under 
the great cedar where he had smoked many a pipe 
and drank many a cup of tea, served by his daugh- 
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ter's hand, in the warm summer afternoons of old. 
Haymaking was at hand, and Mrs. James up to her 
eyes in the weary task of preparing huge meat pies 
and gooseherry turnovers for the haymakers, who 
would devour the contents of her larder — let her fill 
it never so full — like a swarm of locusts. It was 
the sweet early summer time, in short, when spring, 
like an overgrown girl, has just developed into sum- 
mer's fair womanhood, when Mrs. James, like a 
faithful steward, ever on the watch to increase the 
store she held in charge for her brother-in-law, 
descried a new manner of adding to her income. 

Within three miles of Brierwood Farm there 
was a fine old house, buried in the midst of a vast 
neglected park, called Clevedon — a spacious Tudor 
mansion, which had been preserved almost in its 
integrity from the days of the famous Harry, but 
which of late had been sorely neglected, like the 
park and chase that surrounded it. 

Sir Francis Clevedon, the present owner, was, in 
fact, too poor to inhabit this domain, and lived 
abroad, calmly awaiting some stroke of fortune — 
such as the long -looked -for demise of an ancient 
aunt from whom he had expectations — that might 
enable him to inhabit the home of his ancestors. It 
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was indeed by no sin of his own that this young 
man was an exile. His father. Sir Lucas, had been 
one of the shining lights of the fashionable world 
in the days of the Begency, and had squandered a 
handsome fortune, gambling with Fox, and drinking 
with Sheridan ; had lived hard, and married late in 
life, carrying his young wife into exile with him, and 
allowing his children to grow up aliens from their 
fatherland. 

He iiad spent all his money, and mortgaged 
Clevedon, but happily had not gone so far as to cut 
off the entail and alienate the estate for oyer. So, 
when gout in the stomach carried off Sir Lucas, his 
son Francis, then a lad of fifteen, inherited a barren 
title, and a heayily-encumbered estate, and was con- 
tent to liye in tolerably comfortable lodgings in the 
outskirts of Paris with his mother and sister, while 
a hard-headed steward administered the estate, and 
did his best to reduce the mortgages by means of 
the incoming rents. 

So long as Sir Lucas lived, there was little hope 
of clearing the estate. To the last he retained the 
extravagant habits which had made him seem reck- 
less even amongst the wild set he had consoi*ted with 
— drinking chateau Margaux, and eating strawberries 

VOL. I. c 
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in February, and peaches in April ; tossing a hand- 
ful of silver to a cabman ; and insisting on a stall 
at a conple of opera-honses and the Vaudeville, as 
simple necessities of existence ; betting a little every 
spring at Longchamps, and speculating on the red 
and black a little every autumn at Baden or Hom- 
bourg ; while his anxious wife strove to save six- 
pences and shillings by giving her children cotton 
gloves instead of kid, or deleting a pudding from 
their frugal dinner. 

When Sir Lucas died, things brightened, in the 
estimation of Mr. Wort, the steward, who now began 
to cherish hopes that Clevedon might clear itself in 
due time. The young baronet and his mother and 
sister were so easily satisfied — declared themselves 
willing to live upon anything that could be spared 
out of the annual income ; and a year after Sir Lu- 
cas's death migrated from Paris to Bruges, where the 
necessities of life were cheaper. 

For five-and-twenty years Clevedon had been in 
the custody of servants. The entire staff consisted 
of a superannuated butler and his wife, two active 
young women, — one for the house, and one for the 
dairy, — and a broken-down gardener, who kept one 
particular flower-garden which had belonged to his 
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mistress, Sir Lucas Glevedon's mother, when he was 
a boy, in perfect order, and allowed the rest of the 
gardens to become a howling wilderness. The dairy 
produce was sold, and the profits arising from the 
home-form alone, carefully administered, amounted 
to a yearly income which Lady Clevedon informed 
Mr. Wort was ample for herself and her two child- 
ren. 

About a year after the baronet's death, Mr. Wort 
advised a great clearing of timber — (so long as Sir 
Lucas lived, he had declared there was not a stick 
worth cutting) — and by this means raised between five 
and six thousand pounds, which helped to lighten 
the load wherewith the estate was encumbered. Alto- 
gether the prospect was hopeful, and the mother and 
son, pacing the quiet boulevards of Bruges, talked 
cheerfully of the time when they should be at home 
at Clevedon. They always called it home, though 
neither of them had ever slept under the old gothic 
roof. The mother was never destined to behold the 
realisation of those pleasant fancies ; she died a few 
years after Sir Lucas ; and Sir Francis wandered 
farther afield, leaving his sister at school at a con- 
vent in Bruges. 

Of course, the house might have been let during 
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all these years, and another soiarce of income created. 
But here pride had intervened. Sir Lucas could 
stand anything but that, he said — anything but 
strangers established in the house in which he had 
been born, and in which he had entertained the 
Prince Eegent during one brilliant fortnight of ruin- 
ous hospitality. To traffic in the home of his an- 
cestors — to barter the domestic hearth of all the 
. Clevedons for the ill-gotten money of some City 
magnate ! The letter in which Mr. Wort proposed 
such an arrangement almost caused Sir Lucas a fit 
of apoplexy. He foamed and raged for a week at 
what he called 'that fellow's insolence.' After his 
death his widow and his son respected this prejudice, 
and never dreamt of seeking a tenant for their an- 
cestral halls; so Glevedon remained in the care of 
the servants, and went slowly to decay, the damp 
coming in here, and the rats devouring the wainscot 
there, and gradual ruin creeping stealthily from cel- 
lar to garret, and from garret to cellar. 

John Wort, the steward, had a friendly acquaint- 
ance with the Eedmaynes. He lived in a neat little 
red-brick house of his own, square and ugly, but 
comfortable withal, on the village green — Kingsbury 
village — a mile and a half from Brierwood, and was 
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always glad to drop in at the farm, for an evening 
pipe and a comfortable supper, or a cup of tea un- 
der the spreading cedar branches, where it pleased 
Grace's fancy to set her tea-table sometimes on 
balmy midsummer afternoons or in sultry harvest- 
time. They all liked him, although to strangers 
he would scarcely have seemed a fascinating person. 
He was something over sixty years of age; a tall 
man with an honest rugged face tanned and red- 
dened by exposure to all kinds of weather, gray hair 
which was stiff and short like stubble, and bushy 
gray whiskers. He had neither wife nor children of 
his own, and was very fond of Grace, who treated 
him in a dangerously bewitching manner— half im- 
pertinent, half affectionate. 

It was through Mr. Wort's agency that aunt 
Hannah hit upon a new means of increasing her 
income. The steward dropped in one June after- 
noon as they were taking tea under the cedar, Grace 
with a novel in her lap, the two hulking cousins 
devouring cold boiled bacon and broad beans with 
the air of not having eaten for a week or so ; much 
to the disgust of Miss Eedmayne, who would have 
liked the tea-table to look pretty, with nothing more 
substantial upon it than a dish of strawberries and 
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a bowl of flowers, and a china plate of thin bread- 
and-butter, like the 'parlour' bread-and-butter at 
Miss Toulmin's. Miss Toulmin was the mistress 
of the Tunbridge Wells seminary in which Grace 
Bedmayne had acquired her only notions of polite 
life. The girl had learned that knowledge of good 
and evil which is so freely communicated in such 
establishments, and thought it rather a hard thing 
to be a farmer's daughter — still harder to be aunt 
Hannah's niece ; aunt Hannah, who was so painfully 
industrious, and had a disposition to tuck-up her 
sleeves on the smallest provocation, displajdng sharp 
red elbows, and who took an active part in the 
weekly wash, nor scrupled to admit and even boast 
of the fact. Altogether Grace Redmayne was a little 
at war with her surroundings, especially now that 
the one figure she loved was removed from the nar- 
row home circle. Roughing it in Australia would 
have seemed to her a very pleasant thing, compared 
with the small mortifications and aggravations of her 
daily life — ^to hear the click-clack of her aunt's shrill 
tongue all day long, to be obliged to wear cotton 
gowns in the afternoon, and to be nagged at because 
she was not fond of housework. There had been 
lawyers' daughters and doctors' daughters at Miss 
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Toolmin's — damsels for whom life was to be a very 
genteel business — who came back from their holi- 
days with f^lowing accounts of parties and picnics, 
croquet and dancing. Poor Grace had never been 
to a party in her life, and could not play croquet 
all by herself, though the wide level grass would 
have made a splendid croquet ground. There were 
her cousins, it is true — good-natured lads, who would 
willingly have given her any spare hour they could 
snatch from their industrious lives — but the cousinly 
hands and boots were of the clumsiest, and jarred 
upon Grace's notion of the fitness of things. It 
seemed to her that a croquet mallet should never 
be handled by any one less refined than the curate 
of Kingsbury — a slim pale-faced young man, with a 
weak voice, who was in great i-equesfc among the 
small gentry of the neighbourhood, and who made 
a ceremonious call about twice a •year at Brierwood, 
bringing the odour of gentility with him. 

Grace put down her novel, and poured out a 
great breakfast-cup full of tea for the steward. She 
was always glad to see him. He brought them 
news of the outer world, and that interesting exile, 
Sir Francis Glevedon, of whom she delighted to 
hear. She had a girlish notion that he must be 
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like Edgar Eavenswood — superb and gloomy and 
uncivil. 

'Any news from Australia?* asked Mr. Wort. 
' There was a mail in the day before yesterday, I see.' 

Grace shook her head mournfully ; no — there 
was no letter this time. 

' The last was a long one/ she said, ' and father 
told us not to expect a letter every mail. We should 
be sure to hear if anything went wrong with him, he 
said. His friend Mr. Morgan would write.' 

' Ay, to be sure ; that's a comfort for you — he's 
not all alone out yonder.' 

After which the steward sipped his tea medita- 
tively, while Grace watched him, wondering whether 
he would tell them anything about that interesting 
exile. Sir Francis Clevedon. 

* We shall have a rare hay harvest this year, 
Jim,' he said presently; at which James Bedmayne 
lighted up a little in his feeble way, and said, ' Yes ; 
barring any heavy rain for the next two days and 
nights, they were certain of a good crop.' 

' There's not much chance of rain ; my barometer 
haisn't been below thirty this fortnight. We haven't 
had as good a crop at Clevedon for the last ten years 
as we've got now.' 
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'And thatll help Sir Francis, I suppose/ said 
Grace eagerly. 

* Of course it will, Gracey,' returned Mr. Wort 
cheerily. ' There'll be a good seven hundred pounds 
to pay the mortgagees out of hay this year. It's a 
pleasure working for Sir Francis. He hasn't taken 
more than two hundred and fifty a year out of the 
estate siiice his father died. Another cup of tea, if 
you please, and not quite so much sugar.' 

' Any chance of Sir Francis coming home soon, 
Mr. Wort ?' the girl asked, as she poured out the 
tea. 

* Not much ; unless his aunt, Mrs. Calvert, were 
to go off the hooks suddenly, and leave him her 
money. He's pretty sure to get it when she does 
go, I believe ; but she seems inclined to stick to it 
as long as she can.' 

* She's very rich, isn't she?' Grace asked, not 
so much for information as with the desire to keep 
up the conversation. She had heard all about Mrs. 
Calvert a great many times, but she was never tired 
of hearing anything that concerned the Clevedon 
family. They were the only great people she knew 
of, and in her mind represented all the chivalry and 
splendour of the earth. 
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' Rich ! well, yes ; she's worth six to seven thou- 
sand a year, I fancy; just about enough to keep 
Clevedon up in a quiet way. Sir Lucas spent forty 
thousand a year ; but times are changed since then, 
and a country gentleman can live simply. Mrs. 
Calvert was Sir Lucas's sister, you know, and a 
great beauty in her day. She used to ride to hounds, 
canvass for Sir Lucas at elections, and set Che whole 
county talking about her one way and another. She 
had some first-rate offers, I've heard, but gave her- 
self no end of airs, and didn't marry until she was 
five-and-thirty ; and then took up with a yellow- 
faced old chap, who had made all his money in the 
East Indies. They never had any children, and 
Mrs. Calvert'» bound to leave everything to her ne- 
phew. She was ten years older than Sir Lucas, and 
must be going on for eighty by this time.' 

* I do hope she'll die soon,' criied Grace ; * at 
least, I didn't mean to say anything so wicked as 
that. But I shall be bo pleased when Sir Francis 
and his sister come to their own home. It does 
seem such a pity to see the dear old place going to 
rack and ruin.' 

^ The land's not going to rack and ruin, any- 
how,' said the steward. 
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' No, of course not, you dear, clever Mr. Wort. 
You take care of that, and I think you count every 
blade of grass and every ear of corn. But it's the 
house, I mean. The tapestry and the panelling, and 
the cabinets and beautiful things that you showed 
me one day, all smelling so damp and mouldy. What 
a splendid place it must have been when George lY. 
stayed there !' 

' Yes, it was fine enough then,' said the steward, 
with a sigh. * There was over a hundred pounds 
spent on wax candles alone, in that fortnight — I've 
seen the tallow-chandler's bill — and a hundred and 
fifty more for lighting the conservatories and gardens 
with Chinese lanterns the night Sir Lucas gave a 
feet-shampeter. The Prince and Sir Lucas, and 
two or three more, used to sit up plajdng cards and 
drinking cura9oa till four or five in the morning — 
hours after the county visitors had gone home. It 
was a fine time.' 

' That was before Sir Francis was born, wasn't 
it ?' inquired Grace. 

* Before Sir Lucas married,' replied Mr. Wort. 
' He didn't marry till he'd spent all his money, and 
then fell in love with the vicar^s daughter. Miss 
Agnes Wilder, a girl of eighteen. I daresay some 
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people thought it was a fine match for her, and per- 
haps even Mr. Wilder himself was taken in. Any- 
how, there was no one to oppose the marriage ; and 
I suppose Miss Wilder was fond of him. He was 
a fine-looking handsome man eyen then, though he 
was getting on for fifty. So they were married one 
morning in Kingshury church, and went off to Paris 
for their honeymoon, and never came hack again. 
Sir Lucas couldn't show his face in England.' 

* Poor lady, she has had a hard time of it !' said 
Grace, sentimentally disposed towards every memher 
of the Clevedon family. 

* She has indeed, Gracey, and has heen a good 
wife to a rare bad husband. She was a proud young 
lady too, I've heard. Mr. Wilder came of a good 
old family, and brought his children up with very 
high notions.' 

The two young men. Jack and Charley Redmayne, 
had been ploughing through their beans and bacon 
all this time, indifferent to a conversation the gist of 
which was very familiar to them. The steward was 
fond of talking about his employers, and people were 
apt to listen to him, merely out of civility. It was 
not every one who was alwfiys interested in the old 
story, like Grace. Uncle James had closed his eyes 
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in placid slumber^ fanned by soft summer winds, 
that came creeping under the cedar-branches. Aunt 
Hannah had drawn a gray woollen stocking from her 
pocket, by way of a light piece of fancy-work which 
might be taken up before a visitor, and was darning 
industriously. 

*You don't happen to know of any one here- 
abouts who lets lodgings — comfortable lodgings, that 
would suit a gentleman — do you, Mrs. James V Mr. 
Wort asked presently. 

Mrs. James pondered, and then shook her head. 

* There's none that I know of, except in Kings- 
bury,' she said; 'Mrs. Freeman's in the street, and 
Mrs. Peter's on the green near you.' 

* Neither of 'em would do,' replied the steward ; 
* much too small ; I've looked at them both. I 
want a place that would do for a gentleman who's 
coming down for a month or two's fishing. I want 
a decent-sized sitting-room, and a large airy bed- 
room, well-cooked meals, and a good garden. If you 
knew any farmhouse within half-a-dozen miles or so 
where they'd be inclined to take him — ' 

'I don't,' said Mrs. James; and then, after a 
pause and a dubious glance at her slumbering hus- 
band, she added, ' I don't see why we shouldn't take 
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him ourselves, if it comes to that. There's Eichard's 
room empty, and the best parlour not used once in a 
month. He*d pay pretty well, I suppose ?' 

* He*d pay a fair price^a liberal price even — for 
such accommodation as you could give him, I'm 
sure.' 

* Take a lodger !' exclaimed Grace aghast. * Aunt 
Hannah!' 

' Take a lodger !' echoed the matron ; * and why 
not, pray, child ? Why shouldn't we turn empty rooms 
to account ? There's need enough for us to earn all 
the money we can, while your father's away toiling 
and moiling to pay his debts. I should have thought 
you'd be glad to help him in any small way you 
could.' 

* Of course I should, aunt ; but I don't think 
father would like us to let lodgings.' 

The poor little twopenny -hal^enny boarding- 
school pride was aroused. What would Miss Toul- 
min and all Miss Toulmin's young ladies say, if they 
discovered this stigma on their sometime compa- 
nion ? Grace had been invited to a little breaking- 
"Jm up party six months before, and went over to the 
Wells sometimes to call upon her late mistress, and 
, still measured existence by the Toulmin standard. 
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* He'g a gentleman/ said Mr. Wort, * or ought to 
be, for he's got good blood in his veins.' 

Grace looked a little less disgusted at this. She 
had a great notion of the superiority of people of 
noble or ancient race — an idea that they were an- 
other order of beings than the common flesh-and- 
blood creatures with whom her daily life was 
spent. 

' I don't think father would like it,' she said, and 
made no farther protest. 

* When your father went away, he gave me the 
full management of everything in the house and 
dairy/ replied her aunt. *"I leave everything to 
you, Mrs. Jim," he said; "let Gracey read her 
books, and play her piano, and enjoy her life. I'm 
sure she won't want to interfere with you in the 
housekeeping." Those were his words the last 
morning, and you heard them, Grace.' 

* I know,' answered Grace ; ' but I'm positive 
father never thought we should turn Brierwood into 
a lodging-house.' 

Mr. Wort was sorry to have displeased his 
favourite. She was sitting with her face half turned 
away from him, the red lips pouting with a discon- 
tented expression. 
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' If Grace doesn't like it/ he said, * let the matter 
drop,* 

' I'm ashamed of your pride and nonsense, Grace/ 
cried Mrs. James. The girl's opposition made her 
more intent upon carrying out her notion. * I should 
have thought you'd have jumped at the chance of 
saving a few pounds for your father. Whatever the 
gentleman paid for the lodgings would be clear profit ; 
and of course there'd be some profit on his board, 
and obliging your friend Mr. Wort into the bargain,' 

* Very well, let him come,' said Grace ; * there's 
nothing I wouldn't do to help father.' 

* You needn't go a-nigh him,' said Mrs. James, 
whose lord and master had now awakened, and was 
regarding her with a stare of perplexity. * Sarah 
will wait upon him, and I shall cook for him ; gen- 
tlemen are particular about their table. Perhaps 
you'd like to have a look at Richard's room, Mr. 
Wort?' 

James Eedmayne was fairly aroused by this time, 
and the matter was explained to him in a glib eager 
way by his wife, in a manner that told him it would 
be well for his domestic peace not to attempt any op- 
position to her scheme. 

After this they went off to survey Richard Red- 
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mayne's room, Grace even deigning to accompany 
them. Once having resigned herself to the fact of 
the lodger, she could not help being just a little in- 
terested in the business. In such an eventless life 
as hers, the advent of a stranger made an epoch. 
The time came only too soon when she learnt to 
date everything from Mr. Walgrave's coming. 

Hubert Walgrave — that was the name of the 
stranger — a barrister, Mr. Wort told them, hard- 
working, and with a tolerably good practice already. 
He had some means of his own, and was well-bom, 
yet stood almost alone in the world, having no near 
relations. He had overworked himself, and been 
seriously ill, and now was ordered off to some quiet 
country place, where he might have pure air and 
seclusion, for an enforced rest of two or three 
months. 

*It goes against the grain with him to be idle,' 
said Mr. Wort; *but the doctors tell him, if he 
doesn't strike work, he's likely to go into a decline ; 
so he submits, and writes to ask me to find him a 
place hereabouts.' 

* Does he know this part of the country ?' 

' Well, yes and no. He's been down here for a 
day, at odd times, to look about him, that's all.' 

VOL. I. D 
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* YonVe known him a long time, I suppose ?' 
asked Mrs. James. 

Of course it was necessary to be very sure about 
the respectability of their lodger. 

' Only since he was five years old/ replied Mr. 
Wort, with a thoughtful smile. 

'That's enough. I know you wouldn't recom- 
mend any one that wasn't steady.' 

* 0, he's steady enough !' answered the steward — 
'almost too steady for a young man, I sometimes 
fancy. You won't catch him tripping. He's an 
out-and-out contrast to — ^to — ^the young men of my 
time.' 

Eichard Bedmayne's bed-chamber was a great 
airy room, with three windows on one side looking 
over the garden, and an extra window at the end 
commanding a turn of the high-road : a very plea- 
sant room, furnished with old mahogany chests of 
drawers and bureaus, and a quaintly-carved four-post 
bedstead ; dimity curtains to bedstead and windows ; 
narrow strips of faded Brussels carpet here and there, 
a big clumsy painted washstand with plain white 
crockery, a couple of samplers framed and glazed, a 
worsted-work representation of Jacob's dream, four 
gaily-coloured prints ci stage-coaches and hunting- 
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scenes for the ornamentation of the walls^ an old 
Indian teapot and half-a-dozen cracked caps and 
ssacers on the high chimneypiece^ and an all-per- 
yading perfume of dried lavender : — a room in which 
a man might live or die peacefully. 

Mr. Wort glanced round the chamber^ and pro- 
nounced that it would do. 

* I'll tell him to bring his shower-bath/ he said. 
* You can give him plenty of cold water, I suppose ?* 

* O yes !' Mrs. James answered rather snappishly. 
'He can have water enough, if he's one of your 
slopping and sluicing gentlemen.' 

Mrs. James regarded all unnecessary use of 
water, except in scrubbing deal -boards, with dis- 
taste, as involving waste of labour in carryings to 
and fro, and perpetual slopping of stairs and pass- 
ages. 

' You know the best parlour,' she said. 

Mr. Wort was per£dctly familiar with that state 
apartment, which was only occupied on rare occa- 
sions, and kept religiously under lock and key, as a 
temple sacred from the tread of common feet. A 
long low room, with a great bow-window, massive 
oaken beams across the ceiling, faded chintE cover- 
ings to diairs and so& — such a sofa ! a small de- 
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tachment of infiAntrj might have reposed upon it, if 
repose could be found on anything so hard ; a pon- 
derous square mahogany table ; an old sideboard, 
embellished with brass lions' heads, with rings 
through the noses thereof ; three cracked china jars 
of pot-pourri ; the family Bible and Izaak Walton in 
whole calf; a carpet from which every vestige of 
bright colour had faded half a century or so, but 
which was still piously protected by a drab linen 
cover of spotless purity ; — ^a cool darksome chamber, 
the bow-window half shrouded by roses and honey- 
suckle — a room in which a man might dream away 
the summer hours, or muse beside the winter fire, 
oblivious that life was moving on. 

* The best parlour will do admirably,' said Mr. 
Wort. ' And now, how about terms ? Should you 
consider, say, three guineas a week a fair remunera- 
tion for board and lodging ?' 

* Yes,' replied aunt Hannah, who was thinking 
that two guineas out of the three might be clear 
profit. *That will satisfy me, if it will satisfy 
James.' 

This allusion to James was a mere polite fiction 
— a wifely compliment. All the world of Kings- 
bury knew how very small a voice James Bed- 
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mayne had in the management of affairs at Brier- 
wood. 

' Then it's all settled, I conclude/ said Mr. 
Wort ; ' and Mr. Walgrave may come as soon as he 
pleases.' 

* Yes,' replied aunt Hannah ; * the rooms are 
ready. I'm not one to let dirt settle in corners all 
the year round, and then make a great to-do over a 
spring cleaning, and call that good housekeeping, as 
some folks do. Every Friday scour, and every Tues- 
day sweep : that's my maxim. It leaves Monday 
for washing, and Wednesday for ironing, Thursday 
for baking, and Saturday for clearing up.' 

*Lor, aunt Hannah,' cried Grace, with a little 
impatient shrug, * as if Mr. Wort cared about all 
that !' 

* There's some people might care about it to 
their own profit, if Mr. Wort doesn't,' replied the 
matron sharply. ' Farmers' daughters are as idle 
as duchesses nowadays, or worse ; for duchesses 
ain't brought up at twopenny-halfpenny boarding- 
schools.' 

* It's the best school at the WeUs,' Grace flashed 
out indignantly. * Father wouldn't have sent me to 
a bad one.' 
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It was the outrage against her father she felt 
most keenly. 

Mr. Wort flung himself into the breach gal- 
lantly. 

'I shall write to Mr. Walgrave to-night/ he 
said ; * and I daresay you'll have him down on Sa- 
turday.' 

' Saturday or Monday's all alike to me,' replied 
Mrs. James. 

They strolled back to the garden, where the 
tea-tray had given place to a square black bottle 
of hoUands, a brown jug of cold spring water, 
and a couple of tumblers. Grace was thoughtful. 
It was a humiliation to receive a lodger; but she 
could not help wondering and speculating a little 
about the stranger. Strangers were so rare at 
Kingsbury; and to receive one in her own house 
was like the beginning of a new life. They would 
date after -events from this epoch, no doubt, and 
divide life at Brierwood into two periods — ^before Mr. 
Walgrave came ; after Mr. Walgrave came. 



CHAPTEE ni. 

* O, DO YOU REMEMBEB THE FIBST TIME I MET YOU ?* 

He came late on Saturday afternoon — a calm snnny 
afternoon, with scarcely breeze enoagh to stir the 
newly-blown roses. The place seemed all roses to 
Hubert Walgrave's haggard London -weary eyes : 
roses making a curtain for the porch ; roses white 
and red climbing up to the very chimney-pots, en- 
tangled with creamy yellow woodbine; spreading 
bashes of moss-roses and cabbage-roses in the narrow 
garden between the high-road and the house ; and 
through a side gate Mr. Walgrave caught a glimpse 
of the old-fashioned garden behind the house, all 
abloom with roses. 

' Bather a nice place,' he murmured, in a languid 
semi-supercilious tone that was almost habitual to 
him. ^ As a rule, farmhouses are ugly.' 

All the household — they had just finished tea in 
the eyery-day parlour — heard the stoppage of the 
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fly ; and there was a little group behind the dimity 
curtains peering out at the new-comer — a group in 
which Grace was by no means the least curious. 
She forgot all the degradation involved in the idea of 
a lodger for the moment in her eagerness to see 
what he was like. 

Jack and Charley Eedmayne had gone out, at 
their mother's bidding, to assist in bringing in the 
stranger's luggage — a huge trunk, time-worn and 
shabby, which from its weight seemed to contain 
books ; a large leathern portmanteau, also the worse 
for wear ; a carpet-bag or two, three or four fishing- 
rods, and a shower-bath. 

'Ah,' exclaimed Mrs. James, with unmitigated 
disgust, ' I expected he'd be a slopper !' 

* He looks like a gentleman,' said Grace thought- 
fully. Heaven knows where the girl had obtained 
her notion of a gentleman ; unless it were from the 
rector, a fussy little elderly man, who was always 
quarrelling with some one or other of his parishion- 
ers ; or the curate, an overgrown youth of two-and- 
twenty, who had bony knees and wrists and ankles, 
and looked as if he had not yet ceased from growing 
out of his garments. 

'He looks like a gentleman,' repeated Grace 
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dreamily. And indeed Mr. Walgrave bore upon him 
that stamp of gentle blood, that unmistakable inde- 
scribable grace and air which the merest peasant re- 
cognises intuitively as something that makes that 
other clay different from his own. He was tall, but 
not too tall — slender, but not too slender. His face 
was just a little worn and faded from recent illness, 
and could have hardly been considered handsome; 
dark brown hair, growing rather sparsely on the 
brow; a sallow complexion, of an almost foreign 
darkness ; gray eyes, that looked black ; an aquiline 
nose ; a sarcastic mouth — a mouth capable of much 
expression ; capable also of expressing nothing, if its 
owner were so minded. His age might be perhaps 
about five-and-thirty. Grace thought him elderly. 
Any little gleam of romance which her fancy picture 
of him might have inspired, vanished at sight of the 
reality. 

' But he looks like a gentleman,' she said for the 
third tiijie, as she opened her work-basket, and took 
out some scrap of that useless fancy-work which 
Mrs. James's soul abhorred, and seated herself at 
the window looking into the back garden. The 
common parlour had a window at each end, and a 
half-glass door besides opening into the garden. 
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There was a little stir in the house presently- 
clattering of plates and dishes, a bell rung once or 
twice, the shrill voice of Mrs. James directing the 
maid-of-all-work. A dinner had been prepared for 
the new-comer, and was at this moment being served 
in the best parlour. 

Grace crept to the half-open door of the family 
sitting-room, and peeped out. The door of the op- 
posite parlour was ajar, and she heard a polite lan- 
guid voice, which had an unpleasant coldness, she 
thought, approving everything. 

* Thanks. The rooms are very nice — quite airy 
and comfortable, all that I wish. Yes ; I will take 
a glass of your home-brewed ale to-day, if you please. 
I have ordered a hamper of wine to be sent down 
from London. It will arrive to-night, I daresay.' 
And then, after an interval : * I have to thank you 
for receiving me ^as a lodger. Mr. Wort tells me it 
is the first time you have admitted anybody to your 
house in that capacity.' 

' Well, you see, sir,' blurted out Mrs. James, who 
was candour itself, 'my brother-in-law's circum- 
stances — Brierwood belongs to my husband's bro- 
ther, Bichard Bedmayne, who's away in Australia at 
those rubbishing diggings, where I can't make out 
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that he's eyer earned a blessed sixpence yet, and has 
left us in charge, as yon may say — ^his circnmstances, 
yon see, are not what they was ; and so I didn't feel 
myself justified in refusing a profit, if it was only a 
pound a week ; though my niece Grace, who's been 
brought up at boarding-school, where they put all 
kinds of stuck-up nonsense into a girl's head and 
call it education — our Grace was dead against it.' 

^Dead against me?' said the stranger, in that 
slow lazy tone of his, as if he were speaking of some- 
thing utterly remote from his own life and all its 
interests. *I hope before I leave Brierwood Miss 
Bedmayne may discover that I am not such a very 
objectionable person.' 

' Lord bless you, sir ! it wasn't you she objected 
to ; it was only the notion of a lodger. She'd have 
made the same fuss if it had been the Archbishop of 
Canterbury.' 

Grace blushed crimson during this talk about 
herself. She was angry with her aunt for talking of 
her; angry with the stranger for his supercilious 
tone, as if she had been something so very far be- 
neath him. 

The stranger made his own little fancy picture of 
the farmer's daughter — a blowsy fat-faced young 
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woman, with red cheeks, and perhaps freckles, 
dressed like a caricature of London fashion. 

' She plays the piano, I suppose — ^your niece 7 
he said languidly, when he had declined the rasp- 
berry-tart and cream which Mrs. James pressed upon 
him. He imagined with a shudder the agonies he 
might have to endure from a piano-thumping damsel 
of agricultural extraction. ' Why do not our legis- 
lators give this feminine canaiUe their rights?' he 
inquired of himself. ' This Brierwood niece would 
be following the plough, or supervising the hay- 
makers, in that case.' 

*Yes, sir,' replied aunt Hannah, whose sharp 
treble sounded sharper than usual after the legato 
tones of the stranger ; ' she do play. Eichard had 
her taught all the extras. She has rather a pretty 
taste for music — so far as such a poor judge as me 
can say. But if you find it unpleasant, Mr. Walgry' 
— Mrs. James insisted on calling the lodger by this 
corruption of his surname — * you've only to say the 
word, and the piano shall not be opened while you're 
with us.' 

'Not for worlds, my dear Mrs. Eedmayne. Let 
the young lady play as much as she likes, and forget 
the obscure fact of my existence. I mean to be 
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with you too long to admit of any such sacrifice as a 
suppression of her musical inclinations. I hope to 
stay here for a considerable time off and on, you 
know — going backwards and forwards to London as 
soon as I am a little stronger. I am a hard-working 
man, and cannot afford to be long out of harness.' 

Mrs. James glanced towards the huge trunk, 
which stood open just where it had been deposited 
near the parlour door, with a heap of bulky volumes, 
in dilapidated calf or battered sheepskin, thrown 
pell-mell upon the floor beside it. 

* It looks as if you didn't mean to be idle here, 
sir,' she said, in her simple soul regarding books as 
the hardest kind of hard labour. 

*No,' Mr. Walgrave answered, with something 
like a sigh ; ' a barrister must get through a good 
deal of tough reading if he wishes to succeed in the 
world; and I don't mind owning that I do hold 
worldly success as a prize worth working for.' 

He was expanding a little — had already dropped 
something of his habitual languor. Grace liked him 
better after what he had said about her music. She 
went softly back to her seat, and resumed her work, 
ashamed of herself for having listened. 

After dinner, at which he had eaten sparingly. 
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and with the air of a man who cared very little 
what he ate or drank, Mr. Walgrave lighted his cigar, 
and sauntered out into the garden. The sun had 
set by this time ; but a feint glow of rosy ]ighi still 
lingered above the western wall; and above that 
the sky was of a tender green, that melted into the 
soft summer evening gray, with here and there a 
patch of brighter hue, like the flecks of colour in an 
opal. Hubert Walgrave walked slowly along the 
grass, looking about him with a lazy sensuous enjoy- 
ment of the scene and the atmosphere. 

* Upon my word, it is simply perfect in its way,* 
he said to himself. * Old Wort did not exj^gerate 
the beauty of the place. Every angle of that old 
house has its peculiar charm ; every rood of this 
garden a grace that makes it delightful. And yet 
it's hard to imagine a man living here year after 
year, away from all the contest and expectation of 
life, content that this summer's harvest should yield 
him as good a crop as last summer's ; that next 
year's profit should be only a little less, or a little 
greater; content to watch nature's slow processes 
repeat themselves from month to month-— ^gs 
hatching, wool growing, cattle fettening, com ripen- 
ing ; to live a life in which there is no margin for 
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hope. No ; I can*t conceive the feelings of that 
man. I woald almost as soon rot in a madhouse 
or a bastille as endure an existence in which there 
were no chances.' 

The man who was far away waiting for the turn 
of his luck on the Australian gold-fields had been 
something of this temper — had not been formed by 
nature or disposition for a farmer, in fact. 

While Mr. Walgrave sauntered slowly about the 
garden, loitering now and then to look at a rose- 
bush, and anon absorbed in his own meditations, 
forgetting why he had stopped, and standing gazing 
dreamily at the flowers without seeing them, Grace 
watched him from behind the dimity window-curtain, 
idly w<»idering what he was thinking about ; won- 
dering a little, too, about his past history. 

Mr. Wort had told them scarcely anything — only 
that he had no near relations, and stood almost alone 
in the world. That had a pathetic sound, which 
went £ur to awaken the girl's quick sympathy. She 
was sorry for him, concluding at once that this lone- 
liness of his was a source of sadness. This compas- 
sion was, however, lessened a little now she had 
seen him. He did not look like a man whose life 
was overshadowed by sorrow; he looked a hard- 
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headed, hard-hearted man of the world, she thought; 
and she repeated to herself that little speech of his 
about success in life. He was ambitious, no doubt ; 
and to the ambitious man the tenderest ties must be 
as nothing — or, at any rate, so Grace Bedmayne 
supposed. And he would achieye what he desired, 
no doubt, and be a judge, or something of that kind. 
She had yery. little sympathy with the form of his 
ambition. If he had been a soldier, panting to ex- 
terminate his feUow-men, she might hare exalted 
him into a hero. But a lawyer — ^no halo of romance 
could surround the head that wore a wig with an 
ugly black patch at the top. She had been in the 
court once at Maidstone, when her father had some 
small suit going forward, and had formed her esti- 
mate of the bar from the two or three careless barris- 
ters she had seen there. 

It was nearly ten o'clock when Mr. Walgrave 
finished his third cigar, after a complete circuit of 
garden and orchard, and a peep at the mysteries of 
the farmyard — ^where a fEuooily of irreproachable pigs 
were grunting and struggling oyer their evening 
meal of second-rate potatoes and skim milk — and 
went back to his sitting-room. A pair of composite 
candles, in tall old-fashioned plated candlesticks of 
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a masonic aspect^ were burning on the ronnd table. 
He rang for a second pair, drew the four candles 
into a little cluster at his left elbow, selected three 
or four big brown volumes from the litter on the 
floor, and began to read law. 

Ten minutes after he had opened his book, the 
notes of the piano were touched softly, and a low 
sweet voice began ' Kathleen Mavoumeen.' 

He pushed away his book with an impatient ges- 
ture, and flung himself back in his chair. 

'If this sort of thing is going to last,' he said 
to himself, * I may as well give up all idea of work 
at once. And if this sort of thing is to occur every 
evening, Brierwood will not have me long.' 

He listened to ' this sort of thing' notwithstand- 
ing; and the contraction of his eyebrows relaxed a 
little presently, nay, something like a smile began 
to glimmer upon his face. He listened to a plain- 
tive German waltz, a very old one, played with a 
tender grace akin to the sweetness of the melody. 
He listened to an old ballad of Wade's, * 0, do you 
remember the first time I met you ?' worth a hun- 
dred of our modem drawing-room songs. He listened, 
and was pleased. The music only lasted a quarter 
of an hour altogether. It was not much time to 
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lose. He went back to his books with a faint sigh 
of regret^ and tried to concentrate his mind upon 
the decision of a Chancery judge in a certain im- 
portant case' that bore somewhat upon a case he had 
himself in hand for the winter term. 

The low touching voice haunted him a little, in- 
terfering with his thorough appreciation of the most 
subtle points in the judge's discourse. He had to 
put away the thought of it with an effort ; and yet 
he would haye been scarcely sorry if the singer had 
h^un again. 

There was no chance of that^ however. He heard 
doors opening and shutting presently, bolting and 
barring of outer portals, and the sound of light and 
heavy footsteps on the creaky old staircase. The 
servant came in to ask if he required anything more, 
and at what hour he would wish to breakfast next 
morning. 

' At nine o'clock ; or you may make it between 
nine and ten, if you like. I'm not a very early man. 
Who was that singing just now ?' 

*MisB. Grace, sir. She's a rare one to sing;' 
and the girl dropped a curtsey and retired, marvel- 
ling at the extravagance of the London gentleman, 
who wanted four candles to read by. 
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' I suppose they all do it up in London/ she 
thought. ' Poor things, they must he a'most hlind 
along of the smoke !' 

Mr. Walgrave read till one o'clock ; then regaled 
himself with a composing cigar, drank a glass of cold 
water, and went slowly up to his hedroom — that 
spacious old-fashioned hed-chamher in which Eick 
Bedmayne had spent so many restless nights pon- 
dering upon his difficulties. 



CHAPTER IV. 

* THE TRUE TITIAN COLOUR.' 

The next morning was bright and warm — a real 
June morning; Sunday morning too, made joyous 
by the bells of Kingsbury church, chiming a hymn 
tune, that sounded sweet and clear across the inter- 
vening meadows, and came in at Hubert Walgrave's 
open window, blending itself with a dream in which 
he fancied himself away from Brierwood, amidst the 
gorgeous upholstery of a West-end mansion, listen- 
ing to a voice that was not so sweet as Grace Ked- 
mayne's. The bells awoke him at last, and he looked 
round him with a yawn, pleased to find himself in 
the quiet farmhouse. 

* Thank heaven for a tranquil day !' he thought. 
* No ritualistic ceremonials in an atmosphere of ron- 
doletia and patchouli, with the thermometer at ninety; 
no Kensington - gardens after luncheon ; no petty 
scandals and inanities all day long ; no dreary, dreary, 
dreary eight-o'clock dinner, with the dismal tramp of 
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some solitar}^ passer-by sounding in the intervals of 
the conversation all through the big dusty square; 
no Mendelssohn in the evening. Thank heaven for 
a day of repose, for a day in which I can live my 
own life !' 

This was ungrateful. The life of which Mr. 
Walgrave was complaining was a life that ought by 
rights to have been very pleasant to him ; a life 
which, with more or less modification, he had elected 
to lead for the remainder of his existence. 

He got up and dressed, taking plenty of time for 
all the operations of his toilet, enjoying the rare 
delight of not being in a hurry. He had been wont 
to live always under pressure : to dress with his 
watch open on the dressing-table ; to breakfast with 
his watch beside his plate; to mete out the exact 
time which he could spare for his reading ; to hasten 
from place to place ; to spend all his days in a kind 
of mental fever, half his nights in restlessness en- 
gendered of over-fatigue. 

It was scarcely strange if he had broken down 
at last under such a life. But even now, warned 
by the doctors that he sorely needed rest, he could 
not be utterly idle. The habit of hard work was too 
strong upon him ; and he had brought his books 
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down to Brierwood, resolyed to get through long ar- 
rears of reading. 

The bells rang, and died out into silence — the 
sweet snnmier silence, broken by hnm of bees and 
song of birds, and the cuckoo's plaintive minor com- 
ing mtii a mnffled sound firom a neighbouring copse. 
The bells would ring again for the eleven-o'clock 
service ; but Mr. Walgrave did not mean to go to 
church. He intended to abandon himself to the 
delight of thorough idleness; to drain the cup of 
simple rustic joys, which were so new to him. In- 
tent on this, he went down to breakfisist in his morn- 
ing-coat, wheeled the table to an open window, and 
then pounced at once upon a bundle of weekly papers, 
which he had brought down to Brierwood with him — 
the Athetuewni, Saturday Review ^ Spectator^ Observer. 
This is how Mr. Walgrave enjoyed the country. 

The church bells had rung their last peal before 
he had finished his leisurely breakfast, or got half 
through his papers ; and the farmhouse was as quiet 
as some dim empty village church which a tourist 
enters with reverent footstep on a summer afternoon. 
There was no one at home but Sally the sorvant- 
maid, shelling peas on a sunny door-step in the back 
premises, and meditating upon the iniquity of the 
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lodger, who sat half buried in the great arm-chair — 
a family institntion sacred to the grandfathers and 
grandmothers of the Bedmayne race — with his legs 
stretched out upon another chair, reading newspapers, 
while all right-minded people, not in service, were 
at church. 

The papers were finished at last. Mr. Walgrave 
laughed once or twice over the broad columns of the 
Saturday — that half-cynical laugh which is called a 
snigger — ^pished and pshawed a little now and then, 
and finally tossed the heap of periodicals aside, mut- 
tering the usual remark, that there was nothing in 
them. All the freshness of the morning was gone 
by this time, and the sun was at his meridian. 
Mr. Walgrave strolled into the garden, took out his 
capacious cigar-case as he went along, and lighted 
his noontide weed. He walked over the same ground 
he had explored on the previous evening, stared at 
tjie roses, admired the old cedar, threaded the grassy 
mazes of the orchard, peeped into the farmyard, and 
made friends with an ancient gray donkey of bene- 
volent aspect, whom he found resting his chin con- 
templatively on a five-barred gate ; made friends with 
the donkey, and thought of that brightest of Eng- 
lish writers, Laurence Sterne, who has associated 
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M't had arrived. Goods were 
'U to Edinbiirgh in less time 
U) Brierwood. There was no rail 
iTidge junction, and only a sleepy 
ridge the intervening distance. 
:[ returned to her dinner in the back 
nul Mr. Walgrave, having drained the cup 
pleasures, yawned, and looked wistfully at 
.'. -books, 
lie had promised his doctor that he would rest, 
nd had worked hard till one o'clock that morning. 
Xo, he could scarcely go to his law-books to-day. 
He wandered round the room ; examined its artistic 
decorations — ancient prints representing the death 
of General Wolfe, the reformed House of Commons, 
Daniel in the lion's den, and so on— with a grim 
smile ; looked at Izaak Walton, and Johnson's Die- 
twnary, and an old volume of the Farmer's Maga- 
zine ; and after this survey went back to the table 
by the window. 

* I suppose I had better write to Augusta,' he 
said to himself, opening a ponderous russia-leather 
despatch-box. * Of course she'll expect a letter. What 
can I write about ? — that old man asleep among the 
pigs, or that friendly donkey? or shall I go into 
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raptures about the rosee^ or that girl's voice last 
night? There's not much material for a Horace 
Walpole at Brierwood ; but I must write something/ 
He took out a quire of paper stamped with a 
great gothic monogram, and began : 

* My dear Augusta,' — (* She's the only Augusta 
I know,' he said to himself; * so it would be a lapse 
in grammar to call her dearest.') ' My dear Augusta, 
— Just a line to inform you of my establishment at 
Brierwood, which is a pleasant old place enough: 
donkeys and roses, and pigs and strawberries-and- 
cream, and all that kind of thing ; but direfuUy dull. 
I have read all the papers, and fear I shall be driven 
to going to afternoon service at Kingsbury church, 
by sheer inability to get rid of my day. How horri- 
fied you will be by the levity of that remark ! But 
I had intended to indemnify myself for all I have 
sufiered from your favourite Mr. Reredos, of St. Sul- 
pice, West Brompton, by a temporary lapse into 
paganism. I daresay you are receiving your usual 
Sunday droppers -in — discussing the sermon, the 
contents of the plate, whether liberal or otherwise, 
and the bonnets — ^while I write this. And then you 
will go to the Gardens, and walk up and down, and 
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wonder at the strange beings from lower deeps of 
society whom you meet there. Did you go to Covent- 
garden last night? I see they gave La Favorita. 
The air here is purity itself, and I think will set me 
up very shortly. I mean to obey the doctors, how- 
ever, and withdraw myself from the delights of civil- 
ised life for a long time — until the winter term, in 
fact. I need not say that my thoughts follow you 
in this seclusion, and that I wish you were here to 
brighten my solitude. Give my best remembrances 
to your father, and believe me to remain your affec- 
tionate Hubert Walgrave.' 

' I think it's about as inane an epistle as was 
ever penned,' he said to himself, when he had ad- 
dressed his letter to Miss Vallory, 10 Acropolis- 
square, South Kensington. 

The fact of. having written it seemed some relief 
to his mind, however. He cast himself down upon 
the hard sofa, and slumbered perhaps as sweetly as 
the old labourer in the farmyard. The afternoon 
bells woke him, and he got up quickly, and went to 
fetch his hat. 

' I'll go and see what the barbarians are like,' he 
said to himself. 
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He tapped at the opposite door, to ask his way 
to church. It was opened by Mrs. James, stiff and 
solemn in her Sunday cap and gown. She opened 
the door wide enough to give Mr. Walgrave a full 
view of the room ; but the Titianesque head of hair 
was not visible. 

* Gone to church perhaps,' he thought, * or out 
in the garden.' 

Mrs. James gave him most precise directions for 
finding Kingsbury and Kingsbury church. It was a 
pleasant walk across the fields, she said. 

* But you'll be late, sir,' she added ; * it's half- 
an-hour's walk at the least, and the bells have been 
ringing above a quarter.' 

* Never mind that, Mrs. Eedmayne ; I want to 
see the church.' 

* It's not much of a church for any one from 
London to see, sir; but the rector's a good man 
and a good preacher; you'll be none the worse for 
hearing him.' 

* T hope I may derive some profit from his in- 
struction,' said Mr. Walgrave, smiling. 

He went by the meadow-path to which he had 
been directed, hugging the hedges, which grew high 
above him, rich in honeysuckle and dog-roses, fox- 
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gloves and fern. A delicious walk. He had no sense 
of loneliness ; forgot all about Augusta Yallory and 
Acropolis -square; forgot to dream his ambitious 
dreams of future success ; forgot everything but the 
perfumed air about him, and the cloudless blue sky 
above his head. He had nearly two miles to walk, 
hut to this tired dweller in cities it was like a walk 
in Paradise. Though he had not very long been 
released from the regimen of a sick-room, he felt no 
fatigue or weakness, and was almost sorry when a 
turnstile let him out of the last meadow on to a little 
hilly common, in the midst of which stood Kings- 
bury church — an unpretending building with trees 
about it. 

The service was conducted in a quiet old-fash- 
ioned manner. That ancient institution, the clerk, 
was in full force ; the number of the hymn to be 
sung was put up in white movable figures on a little 
blackboard, for the convenience of the congregation. 
The sermon was a friendly familiar discourse, prac- 
tical to the last degree, brightened by homely touches 
of humour now and then ; a sermon which might 
fairly be supposed to come home to the hearts and 
minds of a simple rustic congregation. 

While the hymns were being sung, Mr. Walgrave 
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looked about him. He had taken his place at the 
end of the church, near the door, in the shadow of 
the little gallery, and could see everything without 
making himself conspicuous. 

Yes, there was the Titianesque head of hair ; he 
recognised it in a moment, though he had only 
caught that brief glimpse through the parlour win- 
dow. A girl stood in one of the high pews about 
half-way down the centre aisle ; a tall slender figure, 
in a lavender muslin dress and a straw bonnet, under 
which appeared a mass of red-brown hair. He had 
no opportunity of seeing her face during the service. 

* I daresay she has the complexion that usually 
accompanies that coloured hair,' he said to himself — 
* a sickly white, pepper-castored with freckles. But 
if one dared guess by the turn of a woman's head, 
and that great knot of glorious hair, one might 
imagine her pretty.^ 

One did imagine her pretty ; or at least one was 
curiously eager to discover the fact. When the ser- 
mon was over, Mr. Walgrave contrived his departure 
so as to leave the church side by side with Orace 
Eedmayne. He saw her glance shyly at him, evi- 
dently aware of his identity. 

She was very pretty. That sweet fair face, which 
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was actuaUy by no means perfect, impressed him 
with a sense of perfect beauty. It was so different 
from — from other faces he knew, had such a tender 
softness and womanliness. ' A face to make a fool 
of a strong man/ he thought. * Happily I was nerer 
in love in my life, and have a conyenient knack of 
admiring beauty in the abstract. If I were a painter, 
I should be rabid to have that girl upon canvas,' 
he said to himself. * What a Gretchen she would 
make !' 

He walked at a respectful distance from her as 
they crossed the common, but ventured to overtake 
her at the turnstile. 

' Miss Bedmayne, I think,' he said, smiling, as 
he fell back to let her pass into the meadow. 

* Yes,' she replied, with a little timid inclination 
of the graceful head, and blushing vividly. 

This was quite introduction enough for Mr. Wal- 
grave. 

* 1 have been to hear your worthy rector ; really 
a charming old man — such a reKef after the people 
I have to listen to in town ! And your church is a 
delightfully rustic old place. The benches are rather 
hard, and your charity children make a somewhat 
objectionable noise with their boots. If they could 
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be put away in an upper loft somewhere, like Euty- 
chus, only warranted not to fall down, it would be 
better.' 

Miss Redmayne smiled, yet felt a little angry 
with him for what she considered a sneer at Kings- 
bury church. It seemed as if he looked down upon 
all her surroundings from some inaccessible height 
which he occupied ever so remote from her. The 
notion was a foolish one, no doubt, but it pained 
her. 

He went on talking of the church, the sermon, 
the children; and anon began to question his com- 
panion about Kingsbury and the neighbourhood— 
what scenes and places round about were best worth 
seeing, what walks he ought to take; and so be- 
guiled the way by this converse, that the Sunday- 
afternoon journey home, which Grace was apt to con- 
sider rather a weary business, seemed shortened. 

She told him about Sir Francis Clevedon's place. 

' You will go to see Clevedon, of course,' she said. 
' It is not a show place — not shown to strangers, that 
is to say; but as you know Mr. Wort, you would 
have no diflSculty about seeing it.' 

' 1 have seen it — once,' he answered rather ab- 
sently; *but I wouldn't mind going over it again. 
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A fine old house, with noble surroundings. Bather 
a pity that it should go to ruin, isn't it ?' 

^ I think it will be restored soon/ Grace ans- 
wered hopefully ; and then went on to tell the stran- 
ger all about Sir Francis Clevedon, and the proba- 
bility that his kinswoman's timely demise would 
place him in a position to occupy the old house. 

Mr. Walgrave listened with so moody a brow, 
that Grace stopped suddenly by and by, wounded to 
think that her talk had wearied him. He was not 
even conscious of the stoppage, but walked on for 
some minutes lost in thought, until, awakening all 
at once from his reverie, he turned to her abruptly, 
and began some new subject, talking to her of the 
farm, her aunt and uncle, her cousins, her singing. 

* I hope I didn't disturb you,' she said, when he 
paid her some compliment about ' Kathleen Mavour- 
neen.* * I am very fond of music, and it is my only 
amusement ; but if I thought it disturbed you — ' 

*I beg to be disturbed like that every evening, 
though I don't suppose it will materially advance my 
legal studies. And so you are fond of music ? Of 
course I knew that, after hearing you play and sing : 
there is a touch and a tone that can only come from 
the soul — not to be taught by a music -mistress, 
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teach she never so wisely. Were you ever in Lon- 
don?' 

* Never,' answered Grace with a sigh. 

' Then you have never heen to the Italian Opera, 
nor to any of those concerts which abound in Lon- 
don. That is a loss for any one so fond of music 
as you are.' 

He thought of all the loss in this girl's life — a 
life destined to go on to the end, perhaps, buried 
among green fields and farmyards. Here was a waste 
of rare flower -like beauty, and a sensitive sympa- 
thetic nature ! 

' Poor little thing !' be said to himself compas- 
sionately ; ' she ought to have been born the daugh- 
ter of a gentleman. It seems a hard thing for such 
a sweet flower to be thrown away. She will marry 
some great hulking farmer, no doubt ; one of those 
raw-bred lads who carried my portmanteau upstairs, 
most likely; marry him, and be happy ever after, 
not dreaming of having missed a brighter life.' 

They walked on by the high tangled hedge in its 
glory of honeysuckle and wild roses. The barrister 
felt the very atmosphere a delight, after London, 
and ' society,' and hard work, and the thraldom of 
a sick-room. 
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' It is a very sweet world we are bom into, after all,' 
he said, ' if we only knew how to make the most of it.' 

His own particular idea of making the most of 
life hitherto had been, to bring himself to the very 
edge of the grave by dint of sheer hard work — work 
that had for its motive power only a selfish solitary 
man's ambition to push a little way in advance of 
his fellows. To-day, amidst this fair rural land- 
scape, which in its tender pastoral character was 
more familiar to him on the canvas of Creswick or 
Linnel than in actual fact, he began to feel almost 
donbtfol as to the soundness of his views, to medi- 
tate even whether it might not be better to take life 
easily, let Fortxme come to him at her own time, 
and take his fill of honeysuckle and dog-roses — 
honeysuckle and dog-roses, and innocent girlish so- 
ciety like this, which seemed only an element of the 
pastoral landscape and the summer afternoon. 

He found himself talking with unwonted anima- 
tion presently — talking of himself, as a man is apt 
to do when his interlocutor is a trifle beneath him 
in status — talking pleasantly enough, but with a 
dash of egotism, of his solitary life in London cham- 
bers, his professional drudgery, and so on, — ^with a 
little descriptive sketch of London society. 
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Very speedily he discovered that he was not talk- 
ing to a beautiful inanity. The girl's bright face 
flashed back every gleam of brightness in his talk. 
She had a keen sense of humour, as well as of 
poetry, this country-bred lass ; had read a great deal 
of light literature, in the tranquil idleness of or- 
chard and garden ; had read her Scott, Dickens, and 
Thackeray, her Byron, Tennyson, Hood, and Long- 
fellow, not once, but many times, and with a quick 
appreciative mind. 

' You remind me of Pendennis,' she said, smil- 
ing, when Mr. Walgrave had described his bachelor 
life. 

* Do I ? I would rather remind you of some one 
better than that selfish shallow young cynic. War- 
rington is the hero of that book. But I suppose a 
solitary man, working for his own advancement, 
always must seem selfish. If I had a flock of hun- 
gry children to toil for, now, you would think me 
quite a sublime character.' 

* I don't see why ambition should be selfish,* 
Grace answered shyly. * I respect a man for being 
ambitious, energetic, industrious, though I am so 
idle myself. There is my dear father, who has gone 
out to Australia to make a fortune : do you think I 
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don't admire him for his courage^ though it is such 
a grief to lose him ?' 

' Of course you admire him ; but then he is 
working for you — ^he has a motive outside his own 
existence, and a very sweet one/ added Mr. Walgrave 
in a lower key. 

* He is working as much for Brierwood as for 
me ; more, indeed. He is so proud of his good old 
name, and the house and land that have belonged 
to the Bedmaynes for nearly 800 years.* 

The stranger's face darkened a little. 

* Yes,* he said moodily ; ' even in these philo- 
sophical days there are men who are proud of that 
kind of thing. " What's in a name ?" One man 
drags a time-honoured title through the gutter, and 
squanders a splendid fortune in unmanly frivolities ; 
another works like a slave to create for himself 
a name out of namelessness. Fools both, no 
doubt.* 

They were at Brierwood by this time, and parted 
at the garden gate in quite a ceremonious manner. 
It was almost an adventure for Grace. She felt her 
heart beating all the faster for it as she ran upstairs 
to her own sunny room, with lattice windows, and 
great beams across the ceiling — a room in which 
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men and women had slept when James I. was 
king. 

There was an odonr of dinner in the house when 
she went downstairs presently, with a little cluster 
of red roses at her breast, and a carefully-arranged 
collar. A duck made his last stage of existence 
unpleasantly obvious to those who were not going 
to eat him — his Tulgar savouriness refined just a 
little by the perfume of a cherry-tart. There was 
an unwonted bustle too, and aunt Hannah was dart- 
ing about the passages flushed and snappish, super- 
intending the movements of ' the girl,' who came 
along with her eyes fixed, and her breathing stertor- 
ous, and a dish grasped conyulsively in her clumsy 
hands. 

This Sunday-afternoon tea-time was wont to be 
the very quietest hour in all the course of life at 
Brierwood : uncle James dozing over his newspaper ; 
aunt Hannah dispensing the teacups, with an open 
Bible before her; the two young men crunching 
lettuces audibly, like rabbits, and consuming great 
wedges of bread-and-butter, afraid to talk much, lest 
they should be accused of profaneness and Sabbath- 
breaking. How many such a summer Sunday after- 
noon Grace had endured, sitting by the open window, 
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tnming the leaves of her hymn-book idly, and looking 
at a stray flower shut in between the pages here and 
there, to mark the place of a favourite hymn : * Sun 
of my soul,' and * Jerusalem the golden' ! Not un- 
happy afternoons, only blank and empty, in which 
her soul had longed for the wings of some strong 
sea-bird, that she might fly across the world and 
join her father in his rough colonial life. 

So to Grace Bedmayne the little bustle attendant 
upon the stranger's dinner, even poor Sarah's scared 
face, and aunt Hannah's snappishness, were not un- 
pleasant. This confusion was something out of the 
beaten track ; she forgot that it was an affliction to 
• have a lodger. Aunt Hannah came into tea pre- 
sently, grumbling at the ways of people who wanted 
their dinner when other people were thinking of their 
supper. 

*I daresay Mr. Walgrave would dine early on 
Sunday, if you asked him, aunt,' Grace said, while 
Mrs. James was pouring out the tea. 'He seems 
very good-natured.' 

' Stuff and nonsense, child ! what do you know 
about his good-nature ? Seems, indeed ! You've 
only seen him through a window ; how can you tell 
what he seems ?' 
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'I saw him this afternoon, coming home from 
church. He spoke to me, and walked with me, a 
little, and he was very pleasant.' 

Mrs. James* looked thooghtfol, not to say dis- 
pleased. She had Mr. Wort's warranty for the 
lodger's steadiness; nor was Mr. Walgrave in the 
first flush of youth, or distinguished by that debonair 
manner with which women are apt to associate the 
idea of danger. Still it would not do for him to be 
dancing attendance upon Bichard Bedmayne's daugh- 
ter. No familiar acquaintance between those two 
could be permitted. 

* How far did he walk with you, pray V Mrs. 
James inquired severely. 

Grace blushed. It was the most foolish thing 
in the world, of course, since she had not the slightest 
cause for blushing ; but to be taxed so sternly about 
such a trifle brought the hot blood into the fair young 
face. 

^He overtook me at the stile, and came home 
through the fields.' 

* He walked all the way home with you, then. 
What do you mean by " a little" ? 

* I couldn't help his walking beside me, aunt, 
and talking a little, if he pleased. I couldn't be 
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."icii he was so respectful — just as if I 
;:nlv of his own rank.* 
: Mi't know how your father would like 
taking up with strangers/ said aunt Han- 

* I don't know how my father would like your 
taking lodgers,' answered Grace. And Mrs. James 
quailed for a moment with a guilty sense that, in her 
economic arrangement, she had taken a step which 
Richard Redmayne — as proud a man as ever trod 
that Kentish soil — would have considered an outrage 
upon his race. 

* Come, come !' exclaimed uncle James, ' you two 
women are always squabbling. Where's the harm, 
if the lass gave a civil answer when the gentleman 
spoke to her? You wouldn't have her run away 
from him as if he was a dragon going to eat her. I 
like a girl that can speak up bold and frank. The 
gentleman's a gentleman; we've got John Wort's 
word for that; he wouldn't offer to bring any one 
here that wasn't.' 

'He'd no call to follow Grace home from 
church,' said aunt Hannah, subdued but not si- 
lenced. 

* He didn't follow me, aunt,' cried Grace indig- 
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nantly; * what can put such notions into your head ? 
He was at church, and I was at church, and we had 
to come home the same way.' 

*Ah!' sighed the matron, *I suppose you know 
best; but you don't go to afternoon church next 
Sunday.' 

The object of this discussion came sauntering up 
to the open window presently, socially disposed, and 
began a friendly conversation with James Redmayne 
about the aspect of the country, and such homely 
matters as might be supposed to interest the agri- 
cultural mind. Grace drew back into a comer of 
the room, and opened her hymn-book ; but though 
she did honestly try to read some of the sweet fami- 
liar verses, her ear was distracted by the languid 
voice of the stranger — a voice so unlike common 
Kentish voices. 

It was the family custom to spend Sunday even- 
ing, and every idle evening, more or less in the 
garden ; and of course the stranger's advent was not 
entirely to change the common course of things. 
James Bedmayne took his pipe and tobacco-jar ; the 
young men carried a table and chairs under the 
cedar ; and presently they were all sitting there in 
the usual fashion, only with Mr. Walgrave hovering 
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near them doabtfoUy, still talking agricoltare with 
the &rmer. 

* Fetch Mr. Walgry a arm-chair, Charley/ James 
said to his son; 'perhaps he'd like to smoke his 
cigar among us, in a homely way.' 

* I should like nothing better,' said Mr. Wal- 
grave; 'not an arm-chair though, Charley; any 
chair. May I really smoke my cigar, Mrs. Bed- 
mayne ? You won't object to an extra weed ?' 

Mrs. James glanced at the flower-border, with 
some vague idea about groundsel or shepherd's- 
pnrse. 

* Lord bless you !' exclaimed her husband ; * she 
don't mind tobacker ; she's used to it, like the eels. 
Sit down and make yourself at home ; and if you 
ever drink anything as vulgar as hollands-and-water, 
I can offer you the genuine article.' 

' Thanks ; there is nothing better than hoUands; 
but I have to preserve a strict regimen.' 

* You're in one of them blessed rifle-corpses, I 
suppose,' said Mr. James, to his niece's shame. 

' I beg your pardon, no ; I mean to say that I am 
allowed to take nothing stronger than sherry and 
soda-water.' 

' That's what I call cat-lap,' remarked the farmer ; 
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and again Orace blushed. That Timbridge Wells 
education of hers had made her sensitiye about these 
trifles. 

Mr. Walgrave took his seat among them, and 
lighted his cigar. 

* I am very glad to make myself at home in your 
pleasant family circle/ he said ; ' for, in spite of all 
that has been said about solitude in the midst of a 
crowd/ and that kind of thing, I think a man who 
finds himself amongst green fields best knows the 
value of his fellow-man's society/ 

The sun went down behind a screen of lime and 
sycamore, and all the western sky changed from gold 
to crimson and from crimson to purple, while Mr. 
Walgrave sat smoking and talking under the old 
cedar; Grace seated a little way off, on the other 
side of her cousin Charley's ponderous figure. Little 
by little the conversation drifted away from agricul- 
ture, and also from James Bedmayne, who could not 
keep a very tight hold upon any discourse soaring 
above crops or markets, or humble local politics. 
Little by little the talk became entirely between Mr. 
Walgrave and Grace, the girl answering shyly now 
and thou, and at intervals hazarding some timid ut- 
terance of her own thoughts. 
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It was aunt Hannah's invariable practice to in- 
dulge herself with a nap on Sunday evening. On 
every other evening than Sunday she was brisk and 
active, vigilant and wakeful to the last, although on 
every other day she got through three times the 
amount of work. But the Sunday work, the church- 
going, and the best-bonnet wearing, the Bible-reading, 
and the general state and ceremony of the day, con- 
duced to slumber, and it was as much as aunt 
Hannah could do to keep her eyes open for half an 
hour after tea. To-night Mr. Walgrave's quiet talk, 
with intervals of silence every now and then, as he 
smoked his cigar meditatively, watching the transient 
glories of the sky, had a peculiarly soothing effect ; 
and Mrs. James, who had intended to keep a sharp 
eye upon her niece and the lodger, slumbered sweetly, 
with her hard-working hands crossed upon her smart 
silk apron, and her cap ever and anon nodding 
gently. 

They had it all to themselves, Grace and the 
stranger. Wandering alone in some primeval forest, 
they could scarcely have been more lonely. " 

Mr. Walgrave compared this evening with many 
other Sunday evenings which he had spent of late 
years, since he had begun to be a successful man — a 
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man of some mark in his particolar line : Sunday 
evenings with friends who were * at home' on that 
evening ; Sunday evenings in the spacious drawing- 
rooms of AcropoKs-square, enlivened by Bach and 
Handel ; Sunday evenings in faster company at Bich- 
mond or Greenwich^ with the same dinners, the 
same wines, the same kind of talk for ever and ever. 
How much pleasanter it was to sit under the cedar, 
in that rose-scented old garden, while uncle James 
and aunt Hannah snored peacefully, and a sweet 
girlish face looked at him out of the summer dusk ! 
Man is by nature egotistical. It was pleasant to 
tallc so freely of himself, and his own feelings and 
fancies, with an instinctive consciousness that he was 
admired and understood ; to he the central figure in 
the group, and not one of a herd. He did not take 
the trouble to analyse his sensations just yet ; but 
by and by, when the Bedmayne family had wished 
him good-night and retired, carrying their belongings 
with them, like a gipsy camp, — by and by, in the 
summer silence, when he walked alone under the 
stars, smoking his final cigar, he told himself that 
he had never in his life been happier. 

' Arcadian,' he said to himself, ' but soothing. I 
suppose, after all, that really is happiness — to rest 
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from laboor, to tnm one's back upon this crowded 
world and all its complications and artificialities ; to 
live one's own life for a little, without ulterior object 
of any kind. What a pretty girl that is ! And so 
intelligent too; with a nature so much above her 
surroundings ! A pity ; some day she will find this 
&rmhouse life too narrow for her — the hulking 
farmer-husband too dull and uncouth.' 

He thought of Grace Bedmayne a good deal, as 
he smoked that last meditative cigar — first because 
she was really the only person worth thinking about 
at Brierwood; and secondly, because he had been 
surprised to find so bright a creature in such a place. 
He thought of her, and compared her with other 
women he had known, not at all to the advantage of 
those others. And later in the night he had strange 
dreams, in which Grace Bedmayne's image appeared 
amidst the wildest confusion of places and circum- 
stances — a sweet young face, lily-fair, a bright young 
head crowned with hedgerow flowers. 
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The summer was exceptionally fine. Day aftei 
day the sun shone out of a cloudless heaven; the 
corn grew tall on the undulating land about Brier- 
wood; and James Bedmayne, who declared that in 
England drought never bred naught, was well con- 
tent with the unvarying succession of brilliant days. 
Mr. Walgrave had been five weeks in this seclusion, 
his rural life only broken by an occasional journey 
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to London, to see one or two important solicitors, 
and let them know that he was not going to re- 
main much longer out of harness. He had not many 
duties of a social character to detain him in town. 
The London season was over, and most of his friends 
were away — the Acropolis-square people, Mr. Vallory 
and his daughter, in Germany — so he never stayed 
more than one day away from the farm. That Kent- 
ish air was setting him up wonderfully. His doctor, 
on whom he called while he was in London, declared 
himself astounded hy the improvement. 

^ You are taking my advice, I can see,' he said, 
* and giving that overworked hrain of yours a thor- 
ough rest.' 

Mr. Walgrave did not take the trouble to unde- 
ceive him. No ; he was not giving his brain a holi- 
day by any means. He .had a case coming on late 
in the year in which he hoped to make a great suc- 
cess, to lift himself above the ruck at once and for 
ever by his conduct of this one trial, and he was 
cramming himself vigorously for this encounter ; but 
the hard work seemed unusually light to him, his 
life was brighter and pleasanter than it had ever 
been. This jaded man of the world could not have 
believed a country life would have suited him so well. 
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He had made a complete circuit of the country 
within twenty miles of Brierwood, exploring every 
gentleman's seat and every ruin accessible to the 
tourist, with a single exception. That was Cleve- 
don. One morning, loitering by the open window 
of the common parlour, where Grace had been prac- 
tising, while Mrs. James sat absorbed in the pro- 
found study of some marital garment that stood in 
need of serious repair, he proposed that they should 
make a party and go to see Clevedon together. 

* You know the place, and you know Wort,' he 
said; 'we can arrange for him to meet us at the 
house and show us everything. Why shouldn't we 
make a rough-and-ready picnic of it ? — take a cold 
dinner, and dine in the room where Sir Lucas Cleve- 
don entertained the Prince Begent. I haven't had 
a picnic since I've been here ; and I remember when 
I was a lad, and spent my midsummer holidays at a 
farm in Norfolk, they gave me at least half-a-dozen 
picnics. I have to complain of a want of hospi- 
tality on your part, Mrs. Kedmayne, in this re- 
spect.' 

Grace laughed a low happy laugh, and even aunt 
Hannah's hard features relaxed into a smile, as she 
paused from the solemn consideration as to whether 
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a patch under the arm or a new binder would be the 
wiser form of repair. 

* Lord bless you, Mr. Walgry, as if a gentleman 
like you could care about such picnics as we could 
give ! You'd want a brass band and a markwee, and 
a bus-and-four, I should think, before you'd call any- 
thing a picnic!' 

* My dear Mrs. Redmayne, I want a roast leg of 
Iamb, a salad, and a bottle of sherry, packed in a 
basket. I want you and your family to come with 
me, and I daresay we shall enjoy our dinner as much 
as ever the Prince Regent enjoyed his, though Sir 
Lucas Clevedon's cook may have been one of the 
greatest artists of his time.' 

Aunt Hannah hesitated a little, gave a sharp 
glance at her niece — ^was it on her account the bar- 
rister was so friendly? — ^but on the whole had not 
much to urge against Mr. Walgrave's proposal. It 
would be very rude to oppose any desire of such a 
model lodger's ; so modest a wish too, and one which 
was in itself a condescension. 

* Well, sir, if you'd like to spend a day at Cleve- 
don with James and me and Grace and her cousins, 
I've nothing to say against it,' she said, ' except that 
it doesn't seem the sort of thing a gentleman like 
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you would care for. We're very homely people, you 
see, and — ' 

'You're very pleasant people, Mrs. Eedmayne. 
Believe me, I wish for no better society.' 

He stole a glance at Grace, who was intently 
studying a page in her music-book. Ho could not 
see her eyes, but there was a happy smile upon the 
rosy Ups, which betokened that the idea of the pic- 
nic was not unwelcome to her. 

* Shall we say to-morrow, then ? The less time 
we lose the better, for fear this splendid weather 
should change.' 

' No fear of that, sir,' replied aunt Hannah, who 
had been planning the picnic dinner, and calculating 
what time she should want for its preparation. She 
meant that it should be something more elaborate 
than a leg of lamb and a salad. ' Say the day after 
to-morrow,' she said. 

* The day after to-morrow, then — and you'll ar- 
range with Wort ; or I can walk over this afternoon 
and settle the thing with him, if you like.' 

* Just as you please, Mr. Walgry. I'm sure John 
Wort will be ready to do anything you wish.' 

*Yes,' answered the lodger, in his lazy way, 
* Wort has always stood my friend.' 
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' He's known you a long time, sir, he said,' 
hazarded Mrs. James, who was not without some 
feminine curiosity about the stranger's antecedents. 

* He has known me all my life, ma'am,' Mr. Wal- 
grave answered gravely. 

Grace looked up from her music with great wist- 
ful eyes. In all his free-and-easy talk about himself 
he had never spoken of father or mother, home or 
childhood. That allusion to a holiday spent in Nor- 
folk just now was the first hint he had ever given 
them of his boyish history ; and Grace, who had so 
little to do except to wonder, had spent many an idle 
hour wondering about him. 

Mr. Walgrave dropped in upon the steward on 
his return from a long ramble. He was getting just 
a little tired of those lonely wanderings, and more 
inclined to dawdle away his day in the Brierwood 
garden and orchard. A comfortable place for reading 
in, that orchard. He had brought down some of his 
favourite authors — Montaigne and Burton, Sterne 
and De Quincey — ^books taken at random from the 
crowded shelves in his chambers — books that a man 
may read for ever and ever ; and he had sent to the 
London Library for a box of newer literature — the 
last volumes of Froude and Motley, the newest thing 
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in metaphysics, a dark-blue octavo filled with ques- 
tionable verse, the latest French novel. Provided 
ivith these, he found the delights of the orchard in- 
exhaustible ; and to lie stretched at full length upon 
the short mossy grass, with a little shower of unripe 
apples fluttering down upon him ever and anon, a 
repose as sweet as the slumbers of Achilles on the 
lap of Helen, in that enchanted isle whither those 
two were wafted after the end of Troy. 

The steward was quite ready to oblige him, but 
wondered a little at this picnic business, and at Mr. 
Walgrave's condescension. 

' I shouldn't have thought it was in your line,' 
he said. 

* Nothing is in my line, my dear Wort, except 
hard work. But it is such a new thing for me to 
take a holiday, that I'm shaken out of my normal 
self, as it were, and eager for any kind of rustic 
amusement. These people are uncommonly friendly, 
and I've quite fraternised with them lately. I really 
didn't know man was such a gregarious animal. I 
thought with booKs and fly-fishing I should not have 
the least need of human society ; and in a week or 
ten days I began to cultivate these worthy Red- 
maynes. " Man was not made to live alone." The 
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day after to-morrow, then, Wort. You'll meet ns at 
the old house, I suppose 7 

* Well, yes, I can meet you there, if you lite. 
Or say at the south lodge; that's the nearest to 
Brierwood; and I can take you by a short cut 
through the park. But you went over the house 
two years ago, from garret to cellar. I shouldn't 
have thought you'd have cared to see it again.' 

' Shouldn't you ? I have a fancy for the neg- 
lected old place, you see. I'm not going to peer and 
pry into every hole and corner as I did last time, 
when I wanted to arrive at a fair estunate of Sir 
Francis Clevedon's heritage.' These last words were 
said with some touch of bitterness, as if this man 
were not above the low vice of en%7. ' I should like 
a nice long lazy day, prowling about the house and 
idling in the gardens.' 

The wish seemed reasonable enough, and John 
Wort, who really desired to oblige Mr. Walgrave, 
had nothing to say against it. 

The next day but one was another of those glori- 
ous summer days, with the thermbmeter at seventy- 
five in the shade and a cloudless blue sky. The 
corn was yello¥dng in the fields, as Hubert Walgrave 
and Grace Eedmayne walked along the narrow path- 
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ways between the ripening grain and the taU wild- 
growing hedges. Mrs. James and her spouse lagged 
behind a little, tired with a day's work that had 
been compressed into half a day for the sake of this 
holiday. The young men brought up the rear, each 
with a basket, from which there came ever and anon 
a cool clooping noise, maddeningly suggestive of 
refreshing drinks imprisoned within the wicker. 

Grace was dressed in some pale washed-out mus- 
lin that was almost white, with a broad straw-hat 
that shaded the delicate face, and from the shadow 
of which the dark-blue eyes shone out starlike. She 
seemed as joyous as the skylark singing high up in 
the blue vault above her, and was talking gaily, quite 
at her ease with the stranger now. Her brightness 
and intelligence delighted him. Of all the women 
he had talked to in that world which was his world, 
he had met none so rich in fancy, so quick to ap* 
prehend him, so entirely sympathetic, as this far- 
mer's daughter. 

* You ought to be a poet, Grace,' he said. He 
had not waited for any one's permission to call her 
by her Christian name — every one called her Grace — 
it seemed only natural that he should do like the 
rest. ' You ought to be a poet. Some of our sweetest 
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The girl sighed, and gave him no answer. He 
too was silent ; more thoughtful than he had been 
all the morning. 

It was a hot walk to Clevedon — through corn- 
fields for the greater part of the way, and then along 
half a mile of dusty high-road — and a delicious relief 
when ihey came to the south lodge, where they found 
Mr. Wort Eonoking an ante-prandial pipe in the 
shady rustic porch, with a stone bottle at his feet. 
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' I thought I'd bring something,' he said ; ' so I 
brewed a jomm of milk-punch the day before yester- 
day, from a famous recipe given to me by Sir Lucas's 
old butler. It would have been all the better for 
keeping longer, but I don't think it's bad.' 

'Lor, Mr. Wort, do you want to make us all 
tipsy?' remonstrated Mrs. James. 'I know what 
that milk -punch of Sir Lucas's is — you brought us 
half a gallon last harvest-home. It's the most dan- 
gerous stuff any one can put their lips to.' 

Mr. and Mrs. Bedmajme had a good deal to say 
to Mr. Wort ; so those three led the way, the steward 
carrying his jar sturdily. The two young men scam- 
pered off to look for squirrels, and Grace and Mr. 
Walgrave followed at their leisure, stopping every 
now and then to admire some fine old tree of nobler 
growth than the rest, or the long ferny alleys leading 
off into a deeper woodland. On this side of the park 
the timber had escaped the devastations of Sir Lu- 
cas, who was very much of Sheridan's opinion, that 
timber is a natural excrescence for the relief of a 
land-owner's necessities. Many a noble oak and 
beech, elm and chestnut, had fallen under the wood- 
man's axe during the spendthrift's tenure of Cleve- 
don; but here the timber was of a less valuable 
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cbaxactery and had been left to flonrish even after 
that final clearing a few years ago, by means of whicb 
Mr. Wort had lightened the hardens on Sir Francis's 
estate. 

Grace was somewhat silent, answering absently 
when Mr. WalgraTe spoke to her — paler too than 
when they had began their expedition. Her com- 
panion looked at her cnrioasly, wondering what had 
caused the change, she had been so fall of life and 
gaieiy a qaarter of an hoar ago. 

* So yoa are Tery fond of yoar father, Grace ?' he 
said presently. 

* Fond of my father T she answered qaickly, with 
a tremuloas Toice, and flashing a bright sadden look 
upon him which made her irresistibly beaatiful. 
* Why there is no one in the world I love but him. 
I don't mean to say anything nnkind or angrateful 
aboat ancle James and aant Hannah. They are 
very, very good to me, and I like them — love them 
even, with a kind of love. Bat my father — ^I love 
him with all my heart and soul. Why, do yoa know 
that for a year after he left us there was never a 
night that I did not see him in my dreams — ^hear 
the sound of his voice — feel the touch of his hand ; 
never a morning that I did not wake disappointed to 
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find he was so far away. The dreams have faded a 
little now, it is so long — so long since he left us, but 
I do not regret him less.' 

' Have you any idea when he will return ?' 

' 0, no. It may be a very long time, or a very 
short time. He promised not to stay longer than 
three years at the most; but I know he will not 
come back till he has succeeded in doing what he 
went to do.' 

' To make a fortune, I suppose ?' 

' To earn enough money to pay every shilling he 
owes.' 

* I wish him all prosperity, and I rather envy 
him his opportunities. Upon my word, if I thought 
gold were to be had for digging, I think I would buy 
a spade and go in for the same kind of thing. A 
professional career is such a slow road to fortune ; 
and as to fame — if a man stops short of the woolsack, 
I doubt if there is anything he can do that will 
render him interesting to posterity. To be less than 
Lord Thurlow is to be nothing — and I don't suppose 
you ever heard of Thurlow. A poet now, be he ever 
so poor a creature, let him achieve but the smallest 
modicum of fame, has a place in the hearts of women 
for everlasting. I'll wager if you were asked which 
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was the greater man, Eirke White or Brougham, 
you would swear by Kirke White, and you would 
think Letitia Landon a finer writer than Junius.' 

*I am very fond of poetry,* Grace answered 
simply. 

* Well, child, go on educating yourself by means 
of good solid reading, and you shall be a poet some 
day, like Miss Procter — a poet of the affections — all 
tenderness and sweetness and music. But you re- 
member what Shelley says, " They learn in suffering 
what they teach in song." You will have to undergo 
that educational process in some way or other, I 
daresay — first girlish fancies wasted on an unworthy 
object — blighted affection, and that sort of thing.' 

The girl looked at him with another of those 
sudden flashes — ^this time all anger. 

*Why do you talk to me like that?' she asked 
indignantly ; * as if I were the silliest creature in the 
world, and must needs fall in love with — with what 
you call an unworthy object. I never mean to love 
any one but my father. If all the books I have read 
are true — or half of them — ^love hardly ever brings 
anything but sorrow.' 

* yes, it does, Grace ; gladness unspeakable 
sometimes — a renewal of youth — a sweet surprise — a 
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rerekiicm of a new world — the begiiming of a fresh 
life/ «aid Itfr. Walgraye, with an entire change of 
tone, and an eamesineas that was yery rare in him. 
* Don't be angry with me for what I said just now, I 
was only half serions.' 



CHAPTER VI. 

GBACE DISCOVERS A LIKENESS. 

They were nearly at tte house by this tune, and had 
emerged from the neglected woodland on to a wide 
lawn separated from the park by a ha-ha and a light 
iron fence. The rest of the party were waiting for 
them here, wiping their faces with voluminous 
pocket-handkerchiefs, and altogether in a melting 
condition. The old house stood before them; a 
noble building with a massive centre, wings spread- 
ing right and left, and at the end of each wing a 
short colonnade running at right angles with the 
building. Over the principal door, which was low 
and broad, there was a great oriel window, a window 
which was in itself a picture. The roof was masked 
by a cornice of delicate stonework, open and light, 
and rich in variety of design as old point-lace, and 
above this rose innumerable pinnacles of the flam- 
boyant order. 

* A fine old place,' said Mr. Walgrave, * a noble 
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background to any man's life. Hard that it should 
be abandoned to the rats and the spiders.' 

' But it is not to belong to the rats much longer,' 
said Grace. ' Sir Francis will soon be coming 
home.' 

' Perhaps,' answered Mr. Walgrave, with a 
thoughtful air. * Who knows whether he may ever 
live to inhabit this place ? I am no believer in 
restorations.' 

Mr. Wort rang the bell, which was answered after 
a considerable interval by the superannuated butler 
who had seen the face of George IV. — a doddering 
old man with long gray hair, and weak faded blue 
eyes, dressed in threadbare black that had been cut 
by the minions of Stultz. 

This old man brightened a little at sight of Mr. 
Wort, and stared curiously with his dim eyes at 
Hubert Walgrave. He was quite ready to show the 
house. 

* I'm sure it's a pleasure to see you and your 
friends, Mr. Wort,' he said. *My old woman and 
me, we get mazed-like, never seeing no other faces 
but our own, and the two girls, and the butcher onoe 
a week. If it wasn't that we're both fond of the place, 
for the sake of old times, I don't believe we could 
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stand it. I suppose you'd like to go through all the 
best rooms/ he went on, opening one of the nu- 
merous doors in the great stone-paved hall, and usher- 
ing them into a long gloomy room hung with family 
portraits, and with a gigantic black-marble mantel- 
piece at the end — a mantelpiece with a massive 
pediment supported by Corinthian columns, which 
looked like jfche entrance to a tomb. * The ceilings 
in the upstairs rooms are ever so much worse since 
you saw them last,' continued the butler ; * the wet 
do come in so every time it rains — and we had some 
heavy rains in spring. As to the rats, I won't say 
anything about them. What they contrive to live 
upon, unless it's rotten wood and old plaster and 
each other, I can't understand; but live they do, 
and increase and multiply. This is James I.'s 
dining-room; so called because his majesty stayed 
at Cleiiedon at the time when he created the first 
baronet, and dined in this room every day at one 
o'clock, with Robert Carr Earl of Somerset on his 
left hand, and Sir John Clevedon on his right ; and 
they do say Sir John was the handsomest man of the 
two. That's his portrait yonder, in the green-velvet 
suit.' 

They all looked at the picture, as old Tristram 
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Moles the butler pointed to it. Grace Redmayne 
had seen the portrait before; but at sight of it to- 
day she gave a little start, and a faint cry of surprise. 

' Why, what's the matter, lass ?' exclaimed James 
Redmayne, staring at her. 

'I was only looking at the picture,' she said. 
' It's so like — ' 

' So like what ?' ^ 

• * Like Mr. Walgrave, uncle.' 

On which, of course, they all turned and stared 
at the barrister, who was sitting on the edge of the 
great oak table, looking about him listlessly. 

The portrait of Sir John Clevedon represented a 
man with close-cut dark hair, clustering in short 
<5risp curls about a high and somewhat bald forehead. 
Eyes of a luminous gray, darkened by the darkness 
of the lashes, and the strongly-marked brows above 
them. The nose was a short aquiline, with well-cut 
nostrils ; and the nose and eyebrows together gave a 
somewhat sinister look to a face which would other- 
wise have been supremely handsome. Nor was the 
face distinguished by physical beauty only : it was 
impossible to doubt the mental power of the man to 
whom it had belonged. 

Mr. Walgrave raised his eyes, and looked steadily 
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at the picture. Yes, there was a likeness, certainly 
— vague and shadowy — a likeness of expression rather 
than of feature, although even in feature there was 
some resemblance. The eyes were the same colour, 
and had something of the same light in them. The 
short dark hair grew in the same form upon the 
thoughtful forehead. As the living man looked up 
at the picture of the dead one, the faces seemed to 
grow more alike. One could fancy some subtle spi- 
ritual link between the two. 

'Upon my word, I feel vastly flattered by the 
suggestion,' said Mr. Walgrave coolly. * A man 
who disputed the palm with that handsome scoundrel 
Eobert Carr is a person one must needs be proud to 
resemble, if ever so slightly. But I fancy the like- 
ness exists only in your poetic imagination. Miss 
Redmayne.' 

* Not a bit of it,' cried uncle James. ' I'm blest 
if you ain't like him !' 

' Then the gentleman must be like my old 
master. Sir Lucas, into the bargain,' said Tristram 
Moles. ' Sir Lucas was a true Clevedon. My poor 
old eyes are too dim to see such things very clear ; 
but if the gentleman's like one, he must be like the 
other.' 
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Mr. Wort turned upon his heel rather impa- 
tiently. 

' We'd better not waste all our time dawdling 
here, if we're going to see the house/ he said. Upon 
which they walked on into the great dining-hall, 
with its open gothic roof, where a couple of hundred 
people could dine at their ease ; through billiard- 
room and music-room, morning-room and ball-room ; 
and then back through a line of smaller rooms, look- 
ing out upon a Dutch garden, to the hall and the 
grand staircase. Up which they went, startling the 
echoes with the clangour of their footsteps upon the 
uncarpeted stone. 

Upstairs there were state bed-chambers, with tall 
plumed bedsteads, tapestry hangings, and a general 
aspect of uninhabitableness ; and there were other 
rooms, in which the furniture was of a more modern 
date ; but upon all the stamp of decay was more or 
less visible. There was no dirt or slovenliness. 
Mrs. Moles and her handmaiden worked indefatig- 
ably to keep things as well as they could be kept ; 
but the water had come in here, and the paper- 
hanging had fallen down there; and there was in 
one room a cracked panel, and in another a broken 
window. Everything that could fade had faded; 
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everything that could rot had rotted ; yet the house 
had been originally so splendid, that it was splendid 
even in decay. 

It happened somehow that Mr. Walgrave and 
Grace were generally together during this explora- 
tion. It happened so ; there was no appearance of 
effort on the part of either to secure such a result. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bedmayne had a good deal to say to 
the old butler, who was eager for gossip from the 
outer world of Kingsbury ; and these three lingered 
to talk here and there, while Mr. Wort looked 
about him, thoughtfully contemplating the progress 
of decay and dilapidation. When they had seen all 
the rooms — the dingy old pictures, the curious old 
china, the nicknacks and pretty trifles which many a 
vanished hand had been wont to touch tenderly in a 
time long gone — Grace and her companion came to 
a standstill in the room over the chief entrance, the 
room with that great oriel window, which was one 
of the most striking features in the front of the 
house. It was the prettiest, brightest chamber 
upon this upper floor — a sitting-room, furnished 
almost entirely with Indian furniture — curiously 
carved ebony chairs, sandal -wood cabinets, card- 
racks and caskets in ivory and silver, great jars 
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filled with dried rose-leaves and spices^ still fiedntly 
odorons. 

'Isn't it a darling room?' cried Grace raptur- 
ously^ standing in the window with clasped hands, 
and her eyes wandering over the wide landscape, 
glorious in its summer splendour. *How delicious 
it must be to live with such a prospect as that always 
before one's eyes ! At Brierwood we are down in a 
hollow, and never see anything but our own garden. 
This was Lady Clevedon's room ; not the last Lady 
Clevedon — she never came here, poor soul — but Sir 
Lucas's mother. She was the daughter of an Indian 
general, who sent her all this furniture. There's a 
miniature of Sir Lucas when he was a little boy over 
the mantelpiece,' she continued, going across the 
room to look at it. * What a funny little nankeen 
jacket, and what an enormous collar! Yes, there 
is certainly a likeness.' 

* To whom ?' 

* To you. Don't you remember what Mr. Moles 
said? If you were like Sir John Clevedon, you 
must be like Sir Lucas. And there is a likeness — 
about the eyes and the expression, I think.' 

* Curious,' said Mr. Walgrave indififerently. 'I 
suppose I ought to feel gratified by the dis- 
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covery, these Clevedons appear to be such great 
people.' 

* They are a very old family, Mr. Wort says, and 
were distinguished in the days of the Plantagenets. 
It was a pity Sir Lucas spent all his money, wasn't it ?' 

* I daresay his son thinks so,' replied Mr. Wal- 
grave coolly. 'However, according to Wort's ac- 
count, the estate will clear itself in a year or two, 
and Francis Clevedon may come and take up his 
abode here. Bather a lucky fellow, to find himself 
master of such a place as this at thirty years of 
age. A man who owns such a house need take no 
trouble to distinguish himself. His estate is his 
distinction.' 

' Would you like to be the owner of it ?' Grace 
asked, smiling at his earnestness. 

*Very much. I would give a great deal to be 
independent of the world, Grace — not to be obliged 
to tread a road marked out for me ever so long ago ; 
not to be bent body and soul upon reaching one par- 
ticular point. I never knew how hard it was to have 
my own fortune to make — not to be a free agent, in 
fact — until — until these last few days.' 

The girl looked at him wonderingly, her face very 
pale. 
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' Why in these last few days 7 she asked. 

^Because within that time I have made a fatal 
discovery, Grace.' 

' What discovery T 

' That I love you.' 

She looked at him for a moment, half incredu- 
lously, and then burst into tears. 

He put his arm round her, clasped her to his 
breast, looking down upon her fondly, but with none 
of the triumph of a happy lover. 

' My dearest, my sweetest, don't cry. I am not 
worth one of those tears. The secret is out, darling. 
I never meant to tell you. I hold you in my arms 
for a moment, for the first and last time. I don't 
even kiss you, you see. I love you with all my heart 
and soul, Grace Bedmayne, and — I am engaged to 
marry another woman. I tell you both facts in a 
breath. All my future depends on the marriage; 
and I am not unworldly enough to say. Let my 
future go.' 

Grace disengaged herself gently from his encir- 
cling arms, her whole face beaming. He loved her. 
After that the deluge. What did it matter to her, 
just in that one triumphant moment, that he was 
pledged to marry another woman and break her 
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heart? To know that he loved her was. in itself so 
sweet, there was no room in her mind for a sorrowfal 
thonght. 

* You don't wish me to marry a farmer ?' she 
said, smiling at him. 

' God forbid that you should, my darling. I should 
like you to stand for ever apart from common clay, 
a " bright particular star." I must go my way, and 
live my life; that is written amongst the immuta- 
bilities. But it would be some consolation for me to 
think of Grace Redmayne as something above the 
vulgar world in which I lived.' 

Consolation for him ! He did not even think of 
whether she might or might not have need of con- 
solation. And yet he knew that she* loved him ; had 
suspected as much for some little time, indeed. He 
thought that he had acted in a remarkably honour- 
able manner in telling her the true state of the case 
vrith such perfect frankness. There were very few 
men in his position would have done as much, he 
told himself. 

The door had been half open all this time, and 
the approaching footsteps and voices of the rest of 
the party now made themselves audible. Grace 
brushed away the traces of her tears, and went to 
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the window, to gain a little time before she faced her 
relations. Mr. Walgrave followed her, and opened 
one of the casements, and made some remark about 
the landscape to cover her confusion. 

' Well, now we've seen all the house, I suppose 
it's pretty nigh time to think of a bit of grub. Where 
are we going to have our dinners, Mr. Walgrave 7 
asked James Redmayne. ' In the gardens, or in the 
park ?' 

* In neither, Mr. Redmayne,' answered the bar- 
rister. ' We are going to imagine ourselves genuine 
Clevedons, and dine in the great hall.' 

*Eh! Well, that is a rum start. I thought 
you'd have been for spreading the table-cloth on the 
grass in a rural way ; but I don't suppose Mr. Moles 
here will have any objection.' 

* Not in the least, Mr. Redmayne. You can make 
as free as you please in the dining-hall ; any one as 
Mr. Wort brings is kindly welcome ; and me and my 
wife can get you anything you may want.' 

' We've brought everything,' said aunt Hannah 
proudly. ' I packed the baskets with my own hands.* 

* Then me and my wife can wait upon you, Mrs. 
Redmayne, all the same,' replied the butler. 

They all went downstairs : aunt Hannah and 
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Mr. Moles leading the way, discoursing confidenti- 
ally about the baskets; Mr. Wort and Mr. Eed- 
mayne following, talking agriculture ; Grace and the 
barrister last of all. 

' Let us have one happy day together, Grace,' he 
said, as they went slowly down the grand staircase. 
* Let us forget there is any such thing as the future, 
and be utterly happy for to-day.' 

'I cannot help being happy when I am with you,' 
she answered softly, too innocent to consider the peril 
of owning her love so frankly. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

' IF IT COULD ALWAYS BE TO-DAY !' 

Thebe was a small oval table at the end of the 
dining-hall — sinall, that is to say, in comparison 
with the long banqueting tables on each side of the 
hall, but capable of accommodating twelve or four- 
teen people, a table at which the Prince Eegent had 
dined with a chosen few when all the county was 
assembled to do him honour — and it was this board 
which Mr. Walgrave insisted upon spreading with 
the contents of Mrs. Redmayne's baskets. He helped 
to lay the cloth himself, handing Grace the glasses 
and knives and forks as dextrously as if he had been 
a professional waiter accustomed to earn his three 
half-crowns nightly. 

' We are used to picnicking, in chambers,' he 
said. ' I always help to lay the cloth when I have 
fellows to breakfast or dine with me. What a ban- 
quet you have brought, Mrs. Redmayne ! I suggested 
a joint and a salad, and you have prepared an alder- 
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manic feast — pigeon -pie, corned beef, chicken in 
savory jelly, and — 0, pray inform me, what is this 
sloppy compound in a stone jar ? Are we to return 
to the days of our infancy, and eat curds-and-whey?* 

' That's a junket, Mr. Walgry,' replied aunt 
Hannah, with rather an offended air. ' It wasn't an 
easy thing to bring, I can tell you ; but I think it 
has come all right. My mother was a West-country- 
woman, and taught me to make junkets. They're 
reckoned a dainty by most people.' 

' Rely upon it, I shall not be backward in my 
appreciation of the junket, Mrs. Redmayne. Now, 
Grace, you are to sit at the top of the table and be 
Lady Clevedon, and I shall take my place at the 
bottom as Sir Hubert. Mr. Wort, you will take the 
right of her ladyship ; Mrs. Redmayne, I must have 
you by my side ; and the rest anywhere.' 

The two young men had come in from their ram- 
ble by this time, and the whole party, except one, 
fell to with hearty appetite, and made havoc of the 
pigeon-pie and boiled beef, savory jelly, and other 
kickshaws, in the way of salad, cucumber, &c. ; while 
Mr. Moles the butler waited upon them with as 
stately an air as if he had been presiding at the 
head of an army of serving-men at one of the princely 
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banquets of days gone by. He permitted himself a 
quiet smile once or twice at some facetious remark 
of Mr. Walgrave's, but was for the most part the 
very genius of gravity, pouring out the Brierwood 
cider, and the sherry contributed by Mr. Walgrave, 
with as much dignity as if those liquors had been 
cabinet hocks or madeiras of priceless worth. 

It was a merry meal. The barrister seemed as 
light-hearted as if his fame and fortune were made, 
and he had nothing more to do in life than to enjoy 
himself. Not always does Apollo strain his bow, and 
to-day the string hung loose, and Apollo abandoned 
himself heart and soul to happy idleness. He talked 
all through the meal, rattling on in very exuberance 
of spirits, while the two lads, who had some dim 
sense of humour, laughed vociferously ever and anon 
in the intervals of their serious labour ; and Grace, 
in her post of honour at the top of the table, smiled 
and sparkled like a fountain in the sunshine. She 
had no need to say anything. It was enough for her 
to look so joyous and beautiful. Perhaps any black- 
bird in the Clevedon woods might have eaten as 
much as Miss Bedmayne consumed that day; but 
it is only when every spiritual joy has vanished from 
a human soul that the pleasures of the table come 
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to be pleasures, and the food which Grace ate that 
day was not grown on earthly soil. She was in fairy- 
land, and had about as much consciousness of the 
common things of this world as Titania when she 
caressed her loutish lover. 

They were nearly two hours in the dining-haU, 
two hours which appeared to Grace just one brief 
half hour of perfect happiness, a vague dreamy joy 
which almost confused her senses ; and then they 
went out into the gardens. 

At Clevedon the gardens covered some eight acres, 
and were the chief glory of the place. Sorely neg- 
lected now, a very wilderness of rose and syringa, 
honeysuckle and clematis, moss-grown paths, arched 
alleys, where the foliage grew in tangled masses, 
passion-flower and Virginia creeper choking each other 
in their wild luxuriance ; here a fallen statue, there 
an empty marble basin, which had once been a foun- 
tain ; at one end of an alley a wide pond half hidden 
by water-lilies ; at another, a broad stretch of bowl- 
ing-green, bounded by a dense holly-hedge. The 
grass was cut now and then, and that one Italian 
flower-garden which had belonged to Lady Clevedon 
was kept in tolerable order, and that was all. The 
rest was chaos. 

VOL. I. I 
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' 1 think if I were a millionaire/ 1 would have at 
teaBt one garden kept just in this condition,' said 
Mr. Walgrave, as they wandered among the strag- 
gling rose-bushes, caught every now and then by 
Home trailing branch that lay across their path ; ' a 
garden in which the flowers should grow just as they 
liked, should degenerate and become mere weeds 
again if they pleased. I always fancy that bower of 
rosea by Bendemeer's stream some wild neglected 
place like this. There are lovelinesses of form and 
ooloQT in these rank masses of foliage which no gar- 
dener's art could ever produce.' 

Of course Grace agreed with him. She thought 
every word that fell from his lips a pearl of price. 

They found a delightful green arbour, spacious 
and cool, and tolerably free from spiders, where uncle 
James and Mr. Wort could smoke their afker-dinifer 
pipes and sip the milk-punch; in^ which pleasant 
retreat they invited Mr. Moles the 'butler to join 
them for a friendly half hour. It was not to be 
supposed, however, that Mr. Walgrave would hob 
and nob with a butler ; and Mrs. Bedmayne was in 
no manner surprised when, after just tasting the 
punch, he strolled away with Grace and her cousins. 
The cousins soon fled from the humdrum beauty of 
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the gardens, and went back to the woods, where 
there were wild creatures to chase and trees to climb; 
so Grace and Mr. Walgrave had the gardens all to 
themselves. 

Perhaps in all Grace Bedmayne's brief life that 
was the happiest day — a day of perfect unalloyed 
delight. No matter that her lover had only declared 
his love in one breath, to tell her in the next that 
there was an insurmountable barrier between them. 
The time must come by and by when the thought 
of that would be despair ; but it was not so yet. 
He loved her. In that one sentence was concentrated 
all she could imagine of earthly bliss. She had 
thought of him as something so far away — she had 
given him all her heart in childish ignorance of the 
cost. Life had been very sweet to her of late merely 
because he was near her. Even while she supposed 
him indifferent, only courteous with a stranger's 
courtesy to a woman of lower rank than his own, to 
see his face and to hear his voice had been enough. 
What was it, then, to know that he loved her — that 
this one supreme, almost incredible hazard had be- 
fallen her ? Of all the women who had worshipped 
him — and a girl of Grace's sentimental temper is 
apt to suppose that every woman who has ever be- 
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held him must needs adore her idol — ^he had chosen 
her. Ineffable condescension ! The poor little foolish 
heart fluttered still with the emotion of that over- 
powering moment when he uttered those sublime 
words, ' Grace, I love you.' 

As for Mr. Walgrave himself, he too found that 
dreamy afternoon wandering in neglected fruit* and 
flower gardens — now pausing to pluck a rose, now 
loitering to gather a little heap of white raspberries 
on a broad green fig-leaf — not by any means an un- 
enjoyable business. There was a faint flavour of 
worry and vexation of spirit mingled in the cup of 
joy. Even among the roses, looking down at Grace 
Eedmayne's sweet girlish face, the shadow of future 
trouble fell darkly across his path. It was all very 
well to be so happy for to-day ; but to-morrow was 
very near— and how could he break with a girl who 
loved him like this ? It would be an awful wrench 
for him, let it come when it might ; and yet a week 
ago he had made very light of this rustic flirtation, 
and had told himself that he was the last man in 
the world to come to grief in such a manner. Pretty 
faces were not new to him. He had lived amongst 
attractive women — ^had been courted and petted by 
them ever since his professional prospects had begun 
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to bud with promise of rich blossom in days to 
come. 

' I told her the truth, at any rate/ he said to 
himself, as he watched Grace's ardent face, on which 
the light of happiness shone supernal. * I'm very 
glad of that. What a dear little confiding soul she 
is, with not a thought of the future — ^with not one 
selfish calculation in her mind — happy only to be 
loved ! I wish I had held my tongue. I suppose 
I ought to leave Brierwood to-morrow. It's like 
sporting on the edge of a precipice. And yet — ' 

And yet he meant to stay, and did stay. 

The afternoon lasted three hours. In the arbour, 
pipes, and gossip, and punch, and soothing slumbers 
beguiled the elders into unconsciousness of the flight 
of time. It was only when a perceptible fading in 
the glory of the day, a mellower light, a cooler air, 
a gentle whispering of summer winds among the 
trees, warned them that evening had come unawares, 
that Mrs. Bedmayne suddenly bestirred herself to 
see about tea. They must drink tea, of course, be- 
fore they bent their way homewards. The day's fes- 
tivities would be incomplete without a tea-drinking. 

Happily there was not much for aunt Hannah to 
do, or the light would have scarcely lasted them. 
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The lads bad selected an eligible spot under a great 
Spanish chestnut in the woods, had collected firing, 
and lighted the fire and boiled the kettle. Every- 
thing was ready. * Mother* was only wanted to make 
and dispense the tea. 

They followed the lads gaily through those de- 
licious woods, where birds, which ought to have been 
nightingales if they were not, were warbling and jug- 
jugging divinely; followed to a fairy -like amphi- 
theatre of^ greensward, shut in by tall limes and 
Spanish chestnuts, under the biggest of which the 
lads had spread their rustic tea-table, while the wood- 
fire smoked and smouldered a little way off. 

Grace clapped her hands with delight. 

* 0, if we could always live here,* she cried, ' how 
sweet it would be !' 

If we could always live here — if it could always 
be to-day, she thought; and then to her childish 
fancy it seemed that with the fading of that blissful 
day the end of all her happiness must come. For 
the first time she began to realise the actual state 
of the case; for the first time she felt the shadow 
of coming trouble — parting — tears — death ; for could 
it be less than death to lose him ? 

They sat side by side under the chestnut. Aunt 
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Hannah glanced at them sharply, but could see no- 
thing suspicious in the manner of either. It was 
not strange that Mr. Walgrave should be polite to 
her niece, who really was a pretty girl, and fifteen 
years his junior. There could hardly be any danger. 

It was a pleasant, innocent, rpstic tea-drinking — 
the two young men and their father consuming in- 
numerable cups of tea, and eating bread-and-butter 
with an air of having fasted for the last twenty-four 
hours. That chasing of tender young beastlings of 
the squirrel tribe had given the lads an alarming 
appetite. There were shrimps in abundance — ^pretty 
pink young things, which looked as if one might 
have strung them into coral necklaces — shrimps and 
plum-cake. The young Eedmaynes were ready for 
anything. They were noisy too in their exuberance, 
and were altogether so boisterous in their mirth, 
that Hubert Walgrave and his companion had plenty 
of time for low sweet converse, unheard and unob- 
served. Grace brightened again as her lover talked 
to her, and again forgot that life was not bounded 
by to-day — forgot everything except that she was 
with him. 

The twilight was darkening into night when the 
crockeryware was all packed and the party ready. 
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Mr. Walgrave and Grace had strolled a little way in 
advance while the packing was in progress — ^hardly 
out of sight, not at all out of hearing. Aunt Han- 
nah could catch a glimpse of her niece's light muslin 
dress glimmering between the trees every now and 
then — could hear her happy laugh. They were just 
gathering themselves together to follow, when a pierc- 
ing scream rang through the wood. 

* Lord have mercy upon us, what's that ?' cried 
Mrs. James. ' 'Twas Grace's voice, surely. Eun 
and see, Charley.' 

Both young men sped off, and one of them ran 
against Mr. Walgrave, who came towards them with 
Grace in his arms, her head lying helplessly on his 
shoulder, her face ghastly white. 

' She has fainted,' he said. ' I never saw any 
one so frightened. We sat down upon a felled tree 
yonder for a minute, waiting for you, and a viper — 
I think it must have been — shot out of the grass 
between us and ran across her dress. It was the 
surprise, I suppose, that overcame her.' 

He laid her gently down upon the grass, with her 
head upon her aunt's lap. They all looked more 
frightened than the occasion seemed to warrant. 

* It's only a faint,' Mr. Walgrave said reassur. 
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ingly. ' Lay her flat upon the grass, and she'll come 
round quickly enough. Run for some water, Charley, 
there's a good fellow.' 

He was kneeling by the girl's side, with one little 
cold hand in his. Her face was still deadly pale — 
almost liyid; and aunt Hannah was looking at it 
with an anxious countenance. 

' It isn't as if it was any one else,' she said, 
chafing the girl's disengaged hand. ' Fainting is 
no great matter for most folks ; but it isn't easy to 
bring her round. She went off just like this the 
day her father went away, and gave us all a fine turn. 
I thought she was gone. It's her heart, you see.' 

' Her heart !' cried Mr. Walgrave. aghast. ' What's 
the matter with her heart ?' 

He laid his hand upon the girl's breast with an 
alarmed look. 

* I'm afraid there's something wrong. Her mo- 
ther died of heart -complaint, you know — went in- 
doors one summer evening to fetch her needlework, 
and dropped down dead at the foot of the stairs. 
The heart had stopped beating all in a moment, the 
doctor said; and the same doctor has told me that 
Grace isn't a long-lived woman — she's too much like 
her mother.' 
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There was a faint fluttering under his hand. 
Thank God for that ! The heart that loved him so 
fondly, so foolishly, had not ceased to beat. But 
Mr. Walgrave had experienced a smart shock not- 
withstanding ; and when Grace opened her eyes pre- 
sently, and looked up at him, his face was almost 
as pale as her own. 

She drew a long shuddering breath, drank a few 
spoonfuls of water, and declared herseK quite well, 
and then rose with tremulous limbs, and looked 
round her, smiling faintly. 

*I*m afraid I*ve given you all a great deal of 
trouble,* she said. * It was very foolish of me ; but 
the sight of that horrid creature frightened me so. 
It didn't sting — any one, did it?' she asked nerv- 
ously, looking at Hubert Walgrave. 

* No, Grace ; there has been no harm done,' he 
answered, with a cheering smile, though his fiEU^ was 
still white. ' The beast was only a little innocent 
worm. I could not have believed you would behave 
so like a fine lady.' 

^ It was a viper,' cried Grace. ' Vipers have stung 
people to death in this country. And he darted out 
just between us, as if — as if — ' 

She faltered, and stopped ; but Hubert Walgrave 
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knew very well what she would have said : ' as if he 
came to part us.' 

' Take my arm, Miss Eedmayne,' he said, in his 
easiest way ; * and don't alarm yourself about vipers. 
I hold them very harmless, unless they take the 
biped form. Do you feel equal to walking home at 
once ? or would you like to rest a little ?' 

' I am not at all tired. I am quite ready to go.' 
And so they went arm-in-arm through the narrow 
pathways, brushing against the bearded barley and 
the feathery oats and the fast-ripening wheat, all 
silvered by the summer moonbeams, and anon emerg- 
ing upon some smooth stretch of meadow, where the 
new-grown grass was sweet, and where a clump of 
trees made an island of shadow here and there. 
They went home together, only a few yards in ad- 
vance of the Brierwood party, and yet alone ; and 
Grace forgot the viper. 
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'If it was heart-disease, you see/ said Mrs. 
James, ' there'd be no core for it ; and if it wasn't, 
it would have been cruel to upset poor Rick in the 
midst of his troubles, which was coming pretty fast 
upon him just then ; so I thought the wisest thing I 
could do was to hold my tongue.' 

'Quite right, Mrs. Bedmayne. No doubt the 
doctor wanted a job. Your medical men can have 
yery little to do in this pure atmosphere. A chronic 
case, rich farmer's only child, and so on. Heart- 
disease ! No ; I don't for a moment believe that 
your niece Grace has anything amiss with her heart. 
At her age the very idea seems preposterous.' 

' Well, it do, Mr. Walgry— don't it ? But her 
mother was only seven-and-twenty when she died. 
They're not a long-lived family, any of the Norbitts ; 
and Grace's mother was a Norbitt.' 

Mr. Walgrave persisted in making light of the 
matter. He would not permit himself to think that 
anything so bright and sweet as Grace Rodmayne 
was doomed to vanish suddenly and untimely from 
this earth. He pooh-poohed the country surgeon's 
opinion, and very speedily contrived to got rid of any 
uneasiness which the subject might have caused 
him. 
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An eyent occurred to divert his attention in some 
manner a few days after the picnic. He had more 
than half made up his mind to leave Brierwood, 
and go abroad somewhere for the rest of the long 
vacation. He could not quite shut his eyes to the 
peril of remaining where he was. He had recovered 
his strength — was almost as well as ever he had 
been, in fact. In every way it would be best and 
wisest for him to go. 

He began to pack his portmanteau one night, 
took out his Bradshaw, and made a profound study 
of the continental routes. Why should he not spend 
his autumn abroad ? There was Spain, for instance. 
He had an intense desire to see Spain, from the 
Escurial to the Alhambra. Yet to-night, somehow, 
the vision of dark-eyed damsels and bull-fights had 
scarcely any charm for his imagination. He flung 
the railway-guide into a distant corner with an im- 
patient sigh. 

* Why should I run away from her when I love 
her so dearly ?' he said to himself. ' Cannot a man 
live two lives — give his outward seeming and all the 
labour of his brain to the world, and keep his heart 
in some safe shelter, hidden away from the crowd ? 
Other men have done it ; why should not I ? Is 
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there a man upon earth who would throw away such 
a treasure as that girl T 

And then Mr. Walgrave fell into a profound me- 
ditation, and went to bed at last in the gray morning 
to spend three mortal hours tossing to and fro, tor- 
mented by the most perplexing thoughts that had 
ever wearied his brain. He was trying to reconcile 
things that were irreconcilable. His future life had 
been planned long ago — judiciously, he believed. 
He did not mean that anything should alter those 
plans. Whatever new element might arise must be 
made subservient to those. He was not a man to 
turn aside from the path which he had cut for him- 
self—a high-road to fame and fortune — for any con- 
sideration whatever. He meant to renounce no- 
thing. 

But — but if he could hold fast by all he valued 
so highly, and yet win that other prize — that sweeter, 
nearer delight? Fame and fortune must come in 
the future — he would do nothing to forfeit the cer- 
tainty of those. But why should he not snatch this 
other joy in the present, and let the future, so far as 
it concerned Grace Bedmayne, take care of itself? 
If that croaking country sui^eon's opinion were 
indeed correct, and the poor child were not destined 
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to Kve long, so much the easier would it be to pro- 
vide for the happiness and security of her future. 
There was no sacrifice, short of that entire sacrifice 
of his own prospects, which he would not make for 
her. And so his thoughts rambled on, shaping first 
one scheme and then another, only to abandon them. 
And when he got up in the morning, he said to him- 
self resolutely : 

' I will make it the business of my life to forget 
her. A man who takes such a step as that I have 
been dreaming of always wrecks himself. Sooner 
or later his folly comes home to him. I have gone 
through life without a single error of that kind. It 
would be madness to begin now.' 

He went downstairs, and sauntered out into the 
garden. It was still early. All the pleasant bustle 
of farmhouse life was at its height in dairy and out- 
houses and kitchen. Grace, with a basket on her 
arm and a pair of scissors in her hand, was clipping 
and trimming the roses near the house, fair as Ten- 
nyson's famous gardener's daughter when first her 
lover saw her in the porch. 

The vivid blush, lighting up the fair pale face, 
the sudden look of pleased surprise — how sweet they 
were ! 
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* And I am going to surrender all this/ Mr. Wal- 
grave thought with a sharp pang. He had quite 
made up his mind to go away, by this time ; but he 
could not make up his mind to tell her his intention. 
Better to put off that until the yery last moment, and 
then with one desperate wrench tear himself away. 

They strolled round the garden, Grace clipping 
the roses as she went, not quite so neatly as she 
would have clipped them without that companion- 
ship. The hands fluttered a little among the leaves 
as they did their work. He was talking to her; 
those unfathomable gray eyes were watching her. 
He had never spoken of his love since that day at 
Glevedon ; had said scarcely a word which her uncle 
and aunt might not have heard ; but he had lost no 
opportunity of being with her; and she had been 
almost completely happy. She did not forget what 
he had told her. He was engaged to marry another 
woman. He would go away by and by, and her life 
would be desolate; but she only looked forward to 
this desolation with a vague terror. She could not 
be unhappy while he was near her. 

They wasted about an hour in the garden. Grace 
had breakfasted half an hour ago, early as it was. 
Mr. Walgrave's breakfast was waiting for him in the 
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cool airy parlour. He went slowly back to the 
honse at last, still with Grace by his side. Annt 
Hannah was up to her eyes in dairy-work at this 
time of the day. There was no one to observe them. 
They were talking of the books Grace had been read- 
ing lately — ^books which opened a new world to her 
— and her brightness and intelligence delighted her 
lover. 

* If all Miss Toulmin's pupils are anything 
like you, Grace, I shall certainly make a point of 
sending my daughters to her some day,* he said 
lightly. 

She looked at him for a moment, and then grew 
very pale. His daughters! He was talking of a 
time when he should be married to that other woman 
— when she would have passed out of his life alto- 
gether. That careless speech of his had brought the 
fact sharply home to her. He was nothing, never 
could be anything, to her. 

* You will have forgotten my existence by the 
time your daughters are old enough to go to school,' 
she said. 

* Forgotten you, Grace ? Never ! Fate rules our 
lives, but not our hearts. I shall never forget you, 
Grace. I behaved very badly the other day, when I 
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told yon the impression yon had made npon me. It 
was an offence against yon — and some one else. Bnt 
I think that yon, at least, have forgiven me.' 

He spoke as lightly as he conld, like a man of 
the world, but was very far from feeling lightly. 
Grace was silent. That common-sense tone of apo- 
logy cnt her to the qnick. She scarcely knew what 
she had hoped or dreamed within the last few days ; 
bnt they had been so happy together, that the image 
of her unknown rival, the woman he was destined to 
marry, had seemed very vague and unreal. 

* I have nothing to forgive,' she said coldly. * It 
is for — ^ihe — the other person to be angry.' 

* The other person would be very angry, no doubt, 
if I were to make a full confession of my sins ; but I 
don't mean to do so, believe me. The other person 
will go down to her grave in ignorance of the truth. 
But I want to be assured of your forgiveness, Grace. 
Just raise those sweet eyes of yours, and say, "I 
forgive you for having loved me too well.'* ' 

Grace smiled — a bitter smile. 

* So well, that you — that you will go away and 
marry some one else,' she said, the practical phase of 
the situation coming home to her with that first pang 
of jealousy. 
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* My dearest girl,' cried Mr. Walgrave, who had 
by no means desired the conversation to take this 
turn, * there are very few men in this world who can 
choose their own road in life. Mine was chosen 
for me long ago. I am not my own master; if I 
were — ' 

■ If you were,' repeated Grace, with a sudden 
desperate courage, that was as much a surprise to 
herself as it was to him — * if you were, would you 
marry a farmer's daughter ?' 

*If I were the .master of Clevedon, Grace — ^if I 
had five thousand a year — ^yes. But I have my own 
way to make in the world, and I am weak enough to 
value success. I am engaged to marry a woman 
whose fortune will help me to win a position, and to 
maintain it. That is as much as to say, I am going 
to sell myself, isn't it ?' 

* It sounds rather like that.' 

' Men do it every day, Grace — quite as often as 
women ; and the thing answers fairly enough in ten 
cases out of twenty. I daresay I shall make a very 
tolerable average kind of husband. I shall not spend 
all my wife's money, and I shall go to dinner- 
parties with her. I think I can give her almost as 
much heart as she will give me ; *and yet, Grace, I 
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neyer loved bat one woman upon this earthy and her 
name is Grace Bedmayne.' 

The girl was silent. He was cruel, he was base ; 
and yet it was still sweet to her to be told that he 
loTed her. With all her heart and sonl she believed 
him. 

* I never meant that onr talk should take this 
turn/ Hubert Walgrave went on, after a rather 
lengthened pause. ' I meant only to bid you good- 
bye, and go away without one dangerous word.* 

She looked up at him with sudden terror in her 
face. 

' You are going away !' she exclaimed. * Soon ?* 

* Very soon ; to-day, in fact, if possible. What 
should I do here ? The wrench must come, Grace. 
The sooner the better.' 

She tried to answer him, but her lips only trem- 
bled, and then began to cry. All the eloquence that 
ever poured from the lips of woman exalted by pas- 
sion would not have touched him so keenly as that 
mute look — those childish tears. It was little more 
than a child's unreasoning love that she gave him 
perhapsj but it was so pure and perfect of its kind ! 

They had turned away from the house, instinc- 
tively avoiding it as their conversation grew more 
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tender, and were walking slowly towards the orchard, 
slowly out of human ken. Mr. Walgrave drew his 
arm round the girPs waist, comforting her — drew her 
close to him, until the graceful head sank on his 
shoulder. Never had so fair a head rested there 
before. He bent down and kissed the pure young 
brow. 

This was the manner in which he began to forget 
her. 

* My dearest, my sweetest!' he said pleadingly, 
*your tears go to my heart of hearts. I am so 
anxious to do what is wise, what is right. Upon my 
soul, Grace, I believe that I could bring my.8elf to 
forego all question of worldly advantage' — he did 
fancy for the moment that this was so — ' if— if my 
honour were not involved in this marriage which I 
speak of. But it is, darling ; it is quite too late for 
me to recede from my engagement. I should be the 
vilest of defaulters if I did*. Let us be reasonable, 
then, my sweet one. I wish to do what is best for 
you, for both of us. Don't you think that it would 
be wisest for me to go away ?' 

* I don't know whether it would be wise or foolish,' 
she sobbed, with her head still upon his shoulder ; 
* but I think my heart will break if you go.' 
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He drew her a little closer to him. Great 
heayens, why had he not five thonsand a year and 
the right to marry this village maiden ? It seemed 
to him a yery hard thing that he was not able to win 
this wayside flower, and yet keep all the other advan- 
tages he valued so highly. 

'But remember, dearest/ he said, trying his ut- 
termost to be worldly and practical, 'it is at best 
only a question of a week or so, more or less. It is 
very sweet to me to be with you. I doubt if I ever 
felt what real happiness was before I knew you ; but 
I cannot linger in this happy vaUey for ever. The 
time of parting must come at last, and will seem the 
harder for every hour we spend together. Would it 
not be wiser to part at once ? Say yes, Grace, for 
both our sakes.' 

' I can't. I can't be glad for you to go away. If 
you are really happy here, why should you be so 
anxious to go? I know that I can never be any 
more to you than I am now — ^that you must go away 
at last — to that — other person — ' 

' And yet you would rather have me stay ?' 

* Yes, yes !' 

' Very well, then, I stay ; but it is at your request, 
remember, Grace ; and when the time does come for 
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our parting, you will be reasonable. We will bury 
our love in a deep, deep grave, and you will forget 
that you ever knew me.' 

* We will bury our love,' the girl answered softly* 
After this, Mr. Walgrave went slowly in to break- 
fast, with very little appetite, and with a vague sense 
of having made a fool of himself, after all. All those 
tossings to and fro — those schemes made and nn* 
made — that final resolve on the side of prudence — 
had come to nothing. He was going to remain. 

' Heaven help any man of five-and-thirty who has 
the ill-luck to win the heart of a girl of nineteen !' 
he said to himself. ' Sweet Grace Eedmayne, what 
a child she is !' 

Grace went into the parlour with her basket only 
a quarter full of withered roses — ^there were plenty 
of faded flowers left to perish on the trees. The 
door of the passage that led to the kitchen was open, 
and she could hear a confusion of tongues, and her 
aunt's voice protesting about the awkwardness of 
something. 

* It couldn't have fell out awkwarder,' cried Mrs. 
James ; * a good two months before we'd any right to 
expect it ; and all my arrangements made, even down 
to the weekly washing. I'm sure I'd thought of 
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eyerything, and planned everything, and nothing 
could have been straighter than it all would have 
been, if the baby had come to its time.' 

Grace listened wonderingly, but had no occasion 
to wonder long. Mrs. James bounced into the par- 
lour. 

* What do you think, Grace ? Priscilla Sprouter's 
baby was bom last night.' 

PriscUla was the married daughter, united to a 
prosperous young grocer in the small town of Chick- 
field, Sussex, about thirty miles from Brierwood. 
This unarithmetical infant, which had arrived before 
it was due, was Mrs. James Bedmayne's second 
grandchild; and Mrs. James had solemnly pledged 
herself to pay a fortnight's visit to Chickfield when- 
ever the event should take place, in order to attend 
to the general welfare of her daughter's person and 
household. The usual nurse would be engaged, of 
course ; but Mrs. James was a power paramount over 
that hireling. 

The interesting event, however, was to have oc- 
curred in October, and all Mrs. James's arrange- 
ments were made accordingly: a reliable matron 
engaged to take the helm at Brierwood during her 
absence ; a fortnight's suspension of those more 
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solemn duties of brewing and preserving, which could 
not be performed without being duly provided for ; 
and behold, here was a special messenger, mounted 
on a sturdy unkempt pony in the butcher interest, 
come with a letter announcing the untimely advent 
of a fine boy. 

'Fine, indeed!' cried aunt Hannah contemptu- 
ously. ' And please will I come at once ; for father 
— that's William Sprouter — is so uneasy ?' 

* I suppose you must go, aunt,' said Grace du- 
biously. 

* You suppose I must, do you ? And a sieve and 
a half of Orleans plums in the back kitchen. Who 
do you suppose is to look after them P 

* Couldn't Mrs. Bush make the jam, aunt, if you 
must go ?* 

* Of course Mrs. Bush could. Every one that can 
put a saucepan on the fire will tell you they can make 
jam ; and nice slop it will be — ^a couple of inches 
deep in blue mould before it's been made a month. 
No, Grace, I am not the woman to treat your father's 
property like that. I shall make the jam, if I drop ; 
and I suppose I must start off to Ghickfield as soon 
as it*8 made. And I should like to know who's to 
see after Mr. Walgry's dinners when Tm gone.' 
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' Couldn't I manage that, aunt Hannah ? I don't 
Ibink Mr. Walgrave is very particular about his 
dinners.' 

' Not particular ; no, of course not : as long as 
^everything is done to a turn, a man seems easy 
•enough to please ; but just try him with a shoulder 
•of lamb half-raw, or a slice of salmon boiled to a 
mash, and then see what he'll say. However, I must 
^0 to Priscilla for a few days, at any rate, and things 
must take their chance here. I've sent Jack across 
iio tell Mrs. Bush she must come du*ectly ; and I do 
liope, Grace, you'll show a little steadiness for once 
in a way, and see that your father's goods ain't 
wasted. If Mr. Walgry wasn't a very quiet kind 
of gentleman, I shouldn't care «bout leaving you ; 
but he isn't like the common run of single men — 
there's no nonsense about him.^ 

Grace blushed fiery red, and had to turn suddenly 
i» the window to hide her face. Mrs. James was too 
busy to perceive her confusion, skirmishing about 
the room, peering into a great roomy store-cupboard 
in a comer by the fireplace, filling the tea-caddy and 
the sugar-canister, calculating how much colonial 
produce ought to be consumed during her absence. 

' You'll give Mrs. Bush a quarter of a pound of 
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tea and half a pound of sugar for the week^ remem- 
ber, Grace — not a grain more. And don't be letting 
them have butcher^s meat in the kitchen more than 
twice a week. If they can't eat good wholesome 
bacon, they must go without. Sarah knows the kind 
of dinners I get for Mr. Walgiy ; and Mrs. Bush is 
to cook for him. But be sure you see to everything 
with your own eyes, and give your orders to the 
butcher with your own lips. The broad-beans are to 
be eaten, mind, without any fuss about likes or dis- 
likes: your uncle didn't sow them for the crows. 
And don't be giving all the damsons to Jack and 
Charley in puddings. I shall want to make damson 
cheese when I come back ; and if they want to make 
themselves ill in their insides, there's plenty of wind- 
&lls that's good enough for th<tU And I should like 
to see those linen pillow-cases darned neatly when I 
come home. Miss Touhnin had a deal better have 
learnt you to mend house-linen than to parley-vous 
Fran^ais. Fm sure anything I give you to dam 
hangs about till Tm sick of the sight of it.' 

* Til do the best I can, aunt,' said Grace meekly. 
* Shall you be away long, do you think?' 

' How can I tell, chUd ? If Priscilla and the 
l>aby go on well, I sha'n't stop more than a week at 
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the outside. But she's a delicate young woman, and 
there's no knowing what turn things may take. I 
sha'n't stop longer than I can help, you may take my 
word for that. And now I'm going into the best 
parlour to tell Mr. Walgry.' 

Grace sat down by the open window, fluttered 
strangely by this small domestic business. Her 
aunt would be away — ^the scrutiny of those sharp 
eyes removed from her; a week of almost perfect 
freedom before her — she could not help thinking 
that in her aunt's absence she would see more of the 
man she loved. She knew that he had been obliged 
to diplomatise a good deal in order to spend half an 
hour with her, now and then, without creating sus- 
picion. It would be difierent now. For one happy 
week they might meet without restraint. And then — 
and then the end of all things would come, and they 
must part. That bitter parting must come sooner 
or later; he had told her so in sober seriousness. 
She tried very hard to realise the fact, but could not. 
She was too much a child ; and a week seemed almost 
an eternity of happiness. 

' Will he be glad ?' she said to herself. ' 0, I 
wonder if he will be glad.' If she could have looked 
into her lover's heart after he heard Mrs. Eedmayne's 
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aBDoancRiscct, At wogH bsre dfac ona c d that he 
was not glad. 

' I widi I had gone avay this moraing. wilhcNit 
anj leare-taking/ he tfaonght ; ' to go nov, vhu she 
has asked me to star, would seem sheer hmtalitT. 
And to star, now that the dragon is going awmy, and 
we can he together all day long^ is onh* heaping np 
misery for the fotore. I did not hefiere myself 
capable of being made unhappy by any woman ; bnt 
it will be a hard straggle to foiget this fiurmer's 
dan^ter. I wish I had never seen her. I wish I 
had nerer taken it into my head to come here. 
Pshaw ! am I the kind of man to make a trouble 
out of any such sentimental absurdity as this? 
Why shouldn't I enjoy a week's innocent flirtation 
with a pretty girl, and then go back to my own world 
and forget her ?' 

And with this laudable intention Mr. Walgrave 
strolled out into the garden again, in the hope of 
meeting Grace. 

He was disappointed, however, this time. Mrs. 
James was up to her eyes in preserving, and kept 
Grace in the kitchen with her, listening to solemn 
counsel upon all the details of domestic manage- 
ment. It was rather a hard thing to have to stop 
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in the hot kitchen all through that lovely summer 
day, wiping out jam-pots, cutting and writing labels, 
and making herself useful in such small ways ; but 
Grace bore the infliction very meekly. To-morrow 
there would be perfect liberty. 

Mr. Walgrave prowled round the garden two or 
three times, then stretched himself at full length in 
the orchard, and slumbered for a little in the drowsy 
August noontide — a slumber in which his dreams 
were not pleasant — awoke unrefreshed, went back to 
the house and reconnoitred, caught a glimpse of 
Grace in the kitchen through a latticed window half 
buried in ivy, lost his temper, and took up his 
fishing-rod and wandered out in search of an elderly 
and experienced pike he had been waging war with 
for the last six weeks ; a wary, worldly-minded 
brute, who thought no more of swallowing a hook 
than if it had been a sugar-plum, and had acquired, 
by long usage, a depraved appetite for fishing-tackle. 



CHAPTER IX. 



' AE FOND KISS, AND THEN WE SEVER.' 

It was late in the afternoon when Hnhert Walgrave 
came hack to the farm, and there was a holy calm 
in the atmosphere of the old house which told him 
somehow that Mrs. Redmayne had departed. Tour 
household Martha is the most estimable of women, 
but is apt to make a good deal of superfluous clatter 
in her trouble about many things. There was an air 
of perfect peacefulness in the house to-day, which 
was new and welcome to the lodger. His dinner was 
served without the usual bustle — not quite so well 
cooked, perhaps, as when Mrs. James's own hand 
basted the joint, or made the gravies and season- 
ings ; but he was not a man to whom a well-cooked 
dinner is the supreme good of life. He liked the 
repose and tranquillity which Mrs. James had left 
behind her; liked to think that when he strolled 
into the garden presently he would find Grace tree 
to give him her society. 
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He found her sitting at bar work — ^those inex- 
orable pillow-cases — quite alone under tbe cedar. 
James Bedmayne was by no means a man of dissi- 
pated habits ; but liberty is very sweet to those who 
taste it rarely ; and he had snatched the opportunity 
of walking over to Elingsbury, to discuss the ruling 
topics of the day with the small politicians of the 
place in the comfortable parlour of the Moon and 
Seven Stars. Harvest was near, and every man had 
a good deal to say about his crops. The burrs were 
b^finning to show on the bine. What with politics 
and agriculture, Mr. Bedmayne was in for a long 
evening. As to Jack and Charley, they never stayed 
anywhere except for meals. Their normal state was 
locomotion. 

So Grace sat quite alone under the cedar ; and 
all that evening the lovers roamed in the garden and 
loitered in the orchard, and there was no one to in- 
terfere with their happiness. 0, halcyon time ! 0, 
summer-tide of joy, shadowed by no thought of to- 
morrow ! Grace abandoned herself to her happiness 
as simply as a child at the beginning of a holiday. 
He was with her — he had granted her prayer, and 
stayed. Never had she dreamed that life could hold 
80 much joy. And yet it was only the old story : 
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passionate protestations of unchanging affection — a 
love which was vast enough for anything except self- 
sacrifice — a strange mixture of sentiment and worldly 
wisdom — a good deal of melancholy philosophising 
after the modem school — and the perpetual refrain^ 
* I love you, Grace, hut it is not to he.' 

One sweet summer day followed another, and 
their liberty was undisturbed. Uncle James made 
the best use of his freedom, contrived to have busi- 
ness at Tunbridge one day and at Kingsbury the 
next, and had what the Yankees call ^ a good time.' 
Grace went out fishing with her lover — ^went wan- 
dering along the winding bank of a delicious stream- 
let that twisted here and there through that not too 
well -watered country, and saw him do battle with 
the ancient pike, or capture an occasional barbel or 
half a dozen roach. A great deal of walking and 
talking went to a very little angling in these ram- 
bles. He cut her name upon the silver bark of an 
old beech, like any rustic Gorydon. He could not 
help wondering what Augusta Yallory would have 
thought if she could have seen him engaged in that 
sentimental labour, with Grace watching him, en- 
raptured. 

Well, it was a sweet life, if it could have 
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lasted. He thought of his own world with a dreary 
sigh. 

'And yet hy the end of a month I shonld be 
tired to death, I daresay/ he said to himself. ' How 
mnch better to break with my darling while our love 
retains all its freshness — ^to have each a sweet poetic 
memory to carry down to our graves ! How much 
better not to have worn our emotions threadbare ! I 
shall marry Augusta, and Grace will marry one of 
her CQUsins; and in the secret drawer of our desks 
we shall each keep a withered flower, or a lock of 
hair — " only a woman's hair" — ^in remembrance of 
a buried love.' 

This was very comfortable philosophy, and for the 
man of the world who meant to make a name and a 
fortune, and live the life which seemed to him alto- 
gether best worth living, highly satisfactory— not 
quite so consolatory, perhaps, for the girl who had 
given him all her heart, and was to be left behind 
to vegetate with a farmer. 

The days slipped away. The week was very near 
its end. Aunt Hannah wrote to inform her family 
that Priscilla Sprouter was going on admirably, and 
the baby in perfect health ; and that, with the 
blessing of Providence, she, Mrs. James, would be . 
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home early on Monday morning — in time for the 
wash. 

This was a signal for Hubert Walgrave's depar- 
ture. He did not care to encounter the scrutinising 
gaze of the matron in his altered relations with 
Grace. The rustic idyl had lasted long enough. It 
was best that it should come to a sudden close. And 
yet — and yet — this man of the world counted the 
hours that were left to him before that black Mon- 
day, and looked forward with a foolish delight to the 
quiet of the long Sabbath— the church bells ringing 
hymn tunes across the golden corn-fields — the 
drowsy blissfulness of the old-fashioned garden, 
where flaunting hollyhocks proclaimed that autumn 
was at hand. 

Grace woke with a strange tremulous feeling of 
mingled joy and sorrow on that Sunday morning. An- 
other long day — ^with him ! It was the last ; but while 
it still lay before her it seemed such a sum of hap- 
piness. At twilight it would be different ; but with 
the morning sun still shining she could not think 
of the eyening. The garden was still bright and 
dewy when Hubert Walgrave came in quest of her, 
and she brighter and fresher than the morning it- 
self. They walked together until breakfast-time — 
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went to church together afterwards — ^were together, 
more or less, all day long. There was no one to 
intermpt their perpetual tete-d-tete, even npon this 
day of rest ; Mr. Bedmayne improving the shining 
hours by refreshing slumber, sleeping off the effects 
of his unwonted dissipations at Eangsbury, that he 
might meet his wife with a serene front on the mor- 
row ; the two young men loafing about anywhere and 
everywhere — sitting on gates for the greater part of 
the day — conversing with stray ploughmen, or de- 
scending to the intellectual level of a passing crow 
boy. 

Halcyon Sabbath! happy summer time among 
the flaunting hollyhocks and fading roses ! It was 
meet this should be the end. In all Grace Bed- 
mayne's young life this one bright week made up 
the sum of perfect happiness. In the fashionable 
world there are experienced beauties who count their 
happy seasons — summers that were one perpetual 
festival — who look back regretfully to the golden 
years in their calendar; but Grace's season was 
bound by the span of seven days. She had her 
brief day of delight and brightness, like a flower or 
a butterfly, and that was all. 

Towards evening Hubert Walgrave saw her face 
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change. She grew very pale; her hands trembled 
as they touched the flowers ; and when, in the course 
of their purposeless sauntering to and fro, one little 
hand rested on his arm, he found that it was icy 
eold. 

' My darling, is there anything the matter ?' he 
asked tenderly. 

* Nothing; except that you are going away to- 
morrow. You do not expect me to be very happy 
to-night, do you ?' 

* But, my sweetest, you have known from the 
first that it must be so. We agreed to make your 
ftunt*s return the signal for our leave-taking. This 
parting has been before us frt)m the beginning.' 

^ Yes, it has been before us ; but I did not know 
it would be so bitter,' she said, and then burst into 
tears. 

It was hard for him to bear« but a man who 
means to get on in the world must endure a good 
deal of hardship in the way of outraged feeling. He 
would have given a great deal in that moment to be 
able to clasp her to his heart, and claim her for his 
fiiir young wife : a great deal, but not quite all. If 
ht^ had iHvn an unsuccessful man, with nothing to 
ctacrifico^ it would have been easy to foi^get any dif- 
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ferences of social position, slight at the host, and to 
east in his fate with the woman he loved. But he 
was very far from being an unsnccessfal man, and 
his standpoint was a critical one. He owed much 
to one strong hand that had helped him to mount 
several rungs of the ladder, and could help him 
higher. To marry this girl would be to forfeit the 
best friend he had ; in plain words, would be simply 
ruin. A judge may marry his cook ; but a rising 
young barrister, dependent on the breath of attor- 
neys. has an important card to play in his marriage, 
and may make or mar himself thereby. Hubert Wal- 
grave did not mean to imperil his chances. He had 
begun his career when a young man fresh from col- 
lege with the determination to make a name for him- 
self. There were circumstances in his life that made 
itds desire keener in him than it is in most men. 
Nor had he ever swerved by a hair*s breadth from 
that intention. This luckless passion for a farmer's 
daughter was his first folly. 

He comforted her as best he might, dried her 
tears, beguiled her into smiling at him, a very faint 
wan smile. 

* Shall I ever see you again after to-morrow 
morning, I wonder ?' she said piteously. And then 
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she quoted Romeo and Jvliet, which they had read 
together in the garden : 

< << O heaven, I have an ill-divining soul 1 

Methinks I see thee now I'm parting from thee, 
As one dead in the bottom of a tomb.'* ' 

' My dearest, we shall meet again. I shall come 
to see you one day, — ^when you are married perhaps.' 

' no, no, no !' she cried, shaking her head. 

* yes, yes, yes, Gracey ! This has been only 
a sweet poetic dream, this love of yours and mine. 
We are each to go our way in the world, and live 
our lives. You remember what your beloved Long- 
feUow says : 

" Life is real, life is earnest." 

And my sweet Grace will be an honoured wife and 
the happy mother of children. That is what a wo- 
man's life was meant for, after all, Grace, to watch 
beside a cradle. I shall come to see you, and find 
you the fair central figure of a happy home. Your 
father will have returned by that time.' 

The pale face whitened in the moonlight. 

*My father!' the girl repeated with something 
like a shudder. ^ You have almost made me forget 
my father.' 

The morning came ; rosy-fingered Aurora in her 
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^*oflmayne in a chaise- 

' (Hit breakfast-time 

' is to say — 

ir in order 

. time for the 

cuol shadowy old 

at the sight of her. 

( oming all mystic crea- 

lio carry with them every- 

■ /sphere of commonplace, whose 

lilcresting as a rule-of-three sum, 

J ices are as expressive of tender emo- 

iuick of a ledger. Mrs. James was one 

= gave her niece a mechanical kiss, with her 
^ exploring the comers of the room all the while 
to see if the solemn rite of cleaning had been duly 
performed in her absence ; and finding nothing here 
to complain of, turned her scrutinising gaze upon 
the girl's &ce, and pronounced immediately that she 
was looking ' bilious.' 

* You've been lolling about indoors all day, I 
daresay,' she remarked, ^ instead of taking a healthy 
walk every morning.' 

' No indeed, aunt Hannah,' protested Grace, 
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blushing; ^Fve been out a good deal — for long 
walks.' 

*0, you have, have you?' said her aunt; * and 
pray are those pillow-eases mended yet ?' 

* I're — almost — finished them.' 

* Almost ! You've never done more than almost 
finish any work I ever gave you to do. But thai 
comes of sending girls to stuck-up boarding-schools^ 
I've no common patience with such trumpery.' 

^Is the baby a very nice one^ aunt Hannah?'' 
Grace inquired meekly, in the hope of giving a plea- 
sant turn to the conversation. 

' He*s got the red-gum/ Mrs. James answered 
sharply ; * I don't believe I ever saw a child so- 
speckled.' 

^ But he*ll come right, I suppose, aunt ?' 

^ O, he'll come right soon enough, I daresay ; bui 
as for your monthly nurses, of all the lazy lumber 
I ever had to do with, they're about the worst. If 
children could only be brought up to the month by 
machineiT« so as to get rid of them, it would be a 
blessing to fiunilies. How's Mr. Walgiy T 

*He's veiT weU. aunt Hannah. Unde Jamea 
toU you in his letter that he was going away, didn'i 
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^ Welly yes, he said something about it; but it 
was as much as I could do to make top or tail of it. 
Your uncle's a poor scribe. When is he going ?' 

* To-day/ faltered Grace, dragging one of the ill- 
fated pillow-cases out of her work-basket, and study- 
ing a dam. 

* To-day ! That's uncommonly sudden. How- 
ever, he's a good paymaster, and free to go when he 
likes. If one must take a lodger, one couldn't have 
one that would give less trouble. And we've made 
a fair profit out of him. I shall put from ten to 
fifteen pound in the savings-bank for your father out 
of what he's paid me.' 

Mrs. James took off her bonnet, washed her face 
at a sink in the back -kitchen with the strongest 
yellow-soap, and a most profound indifference to the 
effect of such ablutions on her complexion, put on 
a clean cap, and then went to pay her respects to 
the departing lodger. His portmanteau and carpet- 
bag had been brought down into the old-fashioned 
low-ceilinged lobby, which served as a hall; the 
Kingsbury fly was at the door. Grace stood at the 
parlour-window, pale as a ghost, watching. Would 
he seek her out to say good-bye ? or would he leave 
her without a word? The eyes of the world were 
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on him now — ^would he play his cruel part coldly, 
and without heed of her anguish ? 

She heard his voice in the lobby, talking com- 
monplace to her aunt, and listened as if every word 
had been inspiration. 

* So sorry to leave you, Mrs. Kedmayne,' he said, 
in his slow languid way. ' I did not believe I could 
have enjoyed country life so much. I have to thank 
you a thousand times for all your attention ; nothing 
but an actual necessity to perform other engagements 
would induce me to leave you. I hope to be allowed 
to come again some day.' 

' We shall be pleased to see you anywhen, Mr. 
Walgry,' replied Mrs. James, in her blandest tones. 
* I'm sure there never was a gentleman gave less 
trouble.' 

Mr. Walgrave smiled faintly. One poor little 
innocent heart had been sorely troubled by his com- 
ing. He was a man of the world, but not quite iron ; 
and he had a guilty feeling that his presence in that 
house had wrought evil. 

The fly was at the door, his portmanteau and 
book-box bestowed upon the roof, and he had only 
a given time for the drive to Tunbridge junction; 
yet he lingered, looking round him doubtfully. 
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* I think I ought to say good-bye to your niece, 
Mrs. Redmayne/ he observed at last. 

* You're very polite, I'm sure, sir ; and I daresay 
Grace might take it unkind if you went away with- 
out wishing her good-morning. She's been brought 
up at boarding-school, and is full of fancies. Bless 
my soul, where is the girl ? Grace !' 

The parlour-door opened quickly at that shrill 
cry, and Grace appeared on the threshold, pale to 
the lips, scarcely able to stand. Happily for her, 
Mrs. James's attention was distracted at that mo- 
ment by her son and heir, who had just contrived 
to smash a pane in the half-glass door with one end 
of the traveller's fishing-rod. 

For a long time Grace Bedmayne's image, as she 
looked at that moment, haunted Hubert Walgrave. 
The pale plaintive look, the despairing eyes, with a 
kind of wildness in them. Her image in many shapes 
was destined to haunt him for the rest of his life, 
but he never forgot that one look, that mute uncon- 
scious appeal. 

He went to her as she stood by the door, and 
took her hand. 

* I could not go away without wishing you good- 
bye, Grace,' he said. *I have been telling your 
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aunt how happy I have been here, and that I mean 
to come a^ain — some day.' 

He waited, half expecting her to speak, but she 
said nothing. The pale lips quivered slightly, and 
that was all. 

* Good-bye,' he repeated ; and then in a lower 
voice, ' Good-bye, and God bless you, my darling !' 

He turned quickly away, shook hands with Mrs. 
Kedmayne, and then with the elder of the lads, on 
whom he bestowed a couple of sovereigns for fishing- 
tackle; the house - servant had been already fee'd, 
and was smiling the smile of gratitude from the 
background. In another minute the driver smacked 
his whip, the wheels grated on the gravel, and Hu- 
bert Walgrave was gone. 

' It makes us a full hour late for beginning the 
wash,' said aunt Hannah ; * but everything's in soak, 
and we've got a good drying day, that's one blessing. *^ 

Grace dragged herself up to her room, somehow, 
groping blindly up the familiar old staii*case, with a 
mist of unshed tears before her eyes. O weary limbs ! 
O heavy, heavy heart ! Was there never again to be 
any joy for her upon this earth ? 



CHAPTER X. 

MB. WALGRAVE IS SATISFIED WITH HIMSELF. 

The ten a.m. express whisked Mr. Walgrave up to 
town in something less than an hour. The fair 
Kentish landscape shot past the carriage -window, 
little by little losing its charm of rural seclusion^ 
growing suburban, dotted thickly and more thickly 
with villas, here newly whitened stucco of the rustic 
Italian style, there fresh red brick of severely gothic 
design ; for oaks came laurels, for mighty beeches of 
half a dozen centuries' growth monkey trees planted 
the day before yesterday ; every house had its glit- 
tering conservatory, trim lawn, and geometrical 
flower-beds, all ablaze with Tom Thumb geraniums 
and calceolaria ; everywhere the same aspect of com- 
monplace British prosperity. Then the bright well- 
ordered suburb melted into the crowded southern 
fringe of the great town. The air became flavoured 
with soap-boiling, tallow, new boots — on the right 
hand a far-off odour of cordage and tar from Dept- 
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ford; on the left, the dismal swamps of Bermondsey. 
Then a clang and a clatter, a shrieking and puffing, 
and jerking and snorting ; a stoppage or two, — ap- 
parently purposeless — and, lo, Mr. Walgrave was at 
the London-bridge station ; and it seemed to him as 
if Grace Bedmayne, and the life that he had been 
living for the last few weeks, could scarcely belong 
to such a world as this. It was a dreary awakening 
from a delicious dream. 

He called a cab — a four-wheeler — since he had 
the responsibility of his luggage, and no one but 
himself to take charge of it, and drove through the 
grimy miry streets. Even at this deadest period of 
the year the City was noisy with traffic, and full of 
life and motion ; but 0, what a dismal kind of life 
after the yellowing corn-fields, studded with gaudy 
field flowers, and the rapturous music of the lark, 
invisible in the empyrean ! 

* 0, to be a country squire with twenty thousand 
a year,' he thought, 'and to live my own life! to 
marry Grace Bedmayne, and dawdle away my harm- 
less days riding round my estate ; to superintend 
the felling of a tree or the levelling of a hedge ; to 
lie stretched on the grass at sunset with my head on 
my wife's lap, my cigar-case and a bottle of claret on 
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the rustic table beside me ; to have the renown that 
goes with a good old name and a handsome income ; 
and to have nothing to wrestle for, no prize to pluck 
from the slow-growing tree that bears the sour fruit 
of worldly success — sour to the man who fails to 
reach it, ashes to the lips of him who wins it too 
late! And yet we strive — and yet we persevere — 
and yet we sacrifice all for the hope of that.* 

The cab took him to one of the gates of the 
temple, and deposited him finally in King's-bench- 
walk. Here he had his chambers, a handsome suite 
upon the first floor, where he chose to live in defiance 
of fashion. He fully knew the value of externals, 
and that well-made chairs and tables are in a manner 
the outward expression of a man's mental worth. 
There was no bric-a-brac ; nor were the doors sha- 
dowed by those ruby velvet portieresy which seem to 
prevail more in light literature than in the houses of 
everyday life. The rooms were large and lofty, and 
had all the charm of fine old mantelpieces, deep 
window seats, and well-preserved panelling. The 
furniture was solid and in good order — a little old- 
fashioned, and therefore in harmony with the rooms. 
There were books on every side, but no luxury of 
binding — such books as a gentleman and a lawyer 
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pipes, all the things which made life agreeable to 
him, were here. In this room he had worked for the 
last seven years, ever since he had begun to earn 
money by his profession ; and the book-shelves had 
been filling gradually all that time, every volume 
added by his own hands, picked up by himself, and 
in accordance with his own especial tastes. 

He began to be reconciled to the change from 
that shady old house in Kent, with the perfume of a 
thousand flowers blowing in at every window. London 
was dull, and empty, and dingy, but he had the 
things he cared for — books and perfect ease. 

' I think I was made to be an old bachelor,' he 
thought. ' I should hardly care to leave these rooms 
to inhabit a palace, unless — unless it was with Grace 
Eedmayne. Strange that a farmer's daughter, edu- 
cated at a provincial boarding-school, should exercise 
more influence over me than any woman I ever met 
— should seem to me cleverer and brighter than the 
brightest I ever encountered in society. I don't 
think I am so weak a fool as to be won by beauty 
alone, though I would be the last to underrate that 
charm. I don't think I should have been so fond of 
that girl, if she were not something more than beau- 
tiful.' 
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*I should have been so fond.' Mr. Walgrave 
put his passion in a past tense, tried to consider it 
altogether a thing of the past ; and then began to 
walk slowly up and down his room, now and then 
pausing by one of the three windows to look absently 
out at the sunlit river, with its fleet of black panting 
steamers and slow coal barges, and here and there a 
dingy sail flapping in the faint summer wind, think- 
ing of Grace Redmayne. 

What was she doing just at this moment? he 
wondered. Wandering listlessly in the garden, per- 
haps, quite alone, and very sorrowful. 

* I shall never forget that white despairing face 
of hers,' he said to himself. ' The thought oi it 
gives me an actual pain at my heart. If — ^if I were 
a weak man, I should take my carpet-bag and go 
back by the afternoon train. I can fancy how the 
sweet face would light up at sight of me. But I 
should be something worse than a fool if I did that. 
The wrench is over. Thank heaven, I acted honour- 
ably ; told her the truth from the first. And now I 
have only to make it my business to forget her.' 

There were letters for him. Cuppage had ar- 
ranged them symmetrically in a neat group upon 
the writing-table at the right hand of the morocco- 
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covered slope on which Mr. Walgrave was wont to 
write. He ceased from his promenade presently^ 
and directed his attention to these, as some sort of 
distraction from meditations which he felt were 
perilous. They were not likely to be particularly in- 
teresting — his letters had been forwarded to him 
daily at Brierwood — but they would serve to occupy 
his mind for an hour or so. 

There was one, bearing the Kensington post- 
mark, in a hand which surprised him. A large 
thick envelope, sealed with a monogram in gold and 
colour, and directed in a bold firm hand, square and 
uniform in style, which might be masculine or femi- 
nine. 

It was very familiar to Hubert Walgrave. He 
gave a little start of surprise — not altogether pleased 
surprise — on seeing this letter, and tore open the 
envelope hurriedly, to the utter destruction of the 
emblazoned monogram, in which the initials A.H.V. 
went in and out of each other in the highest style of 
florid gothic. 

The letter was not a long one. 

' Acropolis-square, August 19th. 

*My dear Hubert, — You will no doubt be sur- 
prised to receive my letter from the above address. 
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Papa grew suddenly tired of Ems, and elected to 
spend the rest of the autumn in England. So here 
we are for a day or two, deliberating whether we 
shall go to some quiet watering-place, or pay oflf 
some of our arrears with friends. Papa lent the 
Eyde yilla to Mrs. Filmer before we went away, and 
of course we can't turn her out. The Stapletons 
want us at Hayley, and the Beresfords have asked us 
for ever so many years to Abblecopp Abbey, a fine 
old place in the depths of Wales. But I daresay 
the question will resolve itself into our going to 
Eastbourne or Bognor. 

'I hope you are getting quite strong and well. 
If there were any chance of your being in town for a 
few hours — I suppose you do come sometimes on 
business — between this and next Thursday, we 
should be very glad to see you ; but I do not wish to 
interfere with your doctor's injunctions about rest 
and quiet. Ems was dull a /aire fi'emir. Half a 
dozen eccentric toilets, as many ladies who were 
talked about, a Bussian prince, and all the rest the 
dreariest of the invalid species — so even Kensington- 
gardens in August are agreeable by way of a change. 
— ^Always sincerely yours, 

' Augusta Harcross Vallory.' 
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Mr. Walgrave twisted the letter round in his 
fingers thoughtfully, with rather a grim smile upon 
his face. 

* Cool,' he said to himself. ' A gentlemanlike 
epistle. None of the Eloisa or Sappho to Phaon 
business, at any rate. I wonder what kind of a 
letter Grace Kedmayne would write me if we were 
plighted lovers, and had not seen each other for 
seven or eight weeks. What a gushing stream of 
tenderness would well from that fond young heart ! 
" Augusta Harcross Vallory," ' looking at the dashing 
semi-masculine autograph with a half- scornful ad- 
miration. ' What a fine straight up-and-down hand 
she writes — with a broad-nibbed pen, and a liberal 
supply of ink ! One could fancy her signing death- 
warrants just as firmly. I wonder she doesn't sign 
herself ** Harcross and Vallory." It would seem 
more natural. Not a bad name for a barony, by the 
way — like Stamford and Warrington. Her husband 
may be raised to the peerage some day by such a 
title.' And at the suggestion made in bitter jest a 
dim faint vision of an ermine cap with six pearls 
arose before Hubert Walgrave's mental gaze. 

' Men have sat in the Upper House who began 
with smaller advantages than mine,' he thought. 
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'A fortune like Augusta Vallory's will buy anything 
in commercial England. One by one the old names 
are dropping out of the list ; and of ten new ones, 
eight are chosen for the extent of a man's landed 
estate, or the balance he keeps at his bank. And 
when money is conjoined with professional renown, 
the thing is so easy. But it would be rather sin- 
gular if I were to sit in the Upper House and Sir 
Francis Clevedon in the Lower.* 

He looked at his watch. Three o'clock. The 
day was so old already, and he had done nothing — 
not even answered the three or four letters that re- 
quired to be answered. He took a quire of paper, 
dashed oflf a few rapid replies, left Miss Vallory*s 
note unanswered, and lighted a meditative cigar. 
Cuppage came in while he was smoking it to inquire 
if his master would dine at home. 

' No. You can put my things ready for me in an 
hour. I shall dine out this evening, and I may want 
to dress early.' 

The cigar soothed him. That little common- 
place note of Augusta Vallory's had diverted his 
mind in some measure — had sent his thoughts in a 
new direction. He was no longer depressed. On 
the contrary, he was pleased with himself and the 
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world — rather proud of his own conduct during the 
late crisis in his life — inclined to applaud and ap- 
prove himself as a generous, honourahle-minded man 
of the world. He did not consider that honour and 
generosity and worldliness were in any way incom- 
patible. 

* Nothing could have been more straightforward 
than my conduct to that dear girl/ he said to himself. 
' From first to last I was thoroughly candid. Come 
what may, I can have nothing to reproach myself 
with on that score.* 



CHAPTER XI. 



ON DUTY. 



EvEBYBODY knows Acropolis- square and the region 
to which it belongs — the region amidst which has of 

late arisen the Albert Hall, but where at this re- 

* 

motor period the Albert Hall was not; only the 
glittering fabric of the Horticultural Society's great 
conservatory, and an arid waste, whereon the Exhi- 
bition of 1862 had lately stood. Acropolis-square is 
a splendid quadrangle of palatial residences, whose 
windows look out upon a geometrically -arranged 
garden, where small detachments of the juyenile 
aristocracy, not yet ' out,' play croquet in the warm 
June noontide, or in the dewy twilight, when mamma 
and the elder girls have driven off to halls of dazzling 
light,, and the governesses are off duty. 

Acropolis -square, in the height of the London 
season — ^when there are carriages waiting at half the 
doors, and awnings hung out over half the balconies, 
and a wealth of flowers everywhere, and pretty girls 
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mounting for their canter in the Bow, and a general 
flutter of gaiety and animation pervading the very 
atmosphere — is bright and pleasant enough ; but at 
its best it has all the faults of New London. Every 
house is the facsimile of its neighbour ; there is 
none of that individuality of architecture which gives 
a charm to the more sombre mansions of the old- 
fashioned squares — Grosvenor and Portman and 
Cavendish ; not a break in the line of porches ; not 
the difference of a mullion in the long range of win- 
dows ; and instead of the deep mellow hue of that 
red-brick which so admirably harmonises with the 
gray background of an English sky, the perpetual 
gloom of a dark drab stucco. 

The city of Babylon, when her evil days had 
fallen upon her, was not drearier than Acropolis- 
square at the end of August ; or so Hubert Walgrave 
thought, as a hansom, with irreverent rattle, whisked 
him round a corner, and into that solemn quadrangle 
of stucco palaces, from whose drab fronts the gay 
striped awnings had vanished and the flowers de- 
parted, and where no ' cUck' of croquet-baU sounded 
on the burnt-np grass in the enclosure. 

Mr. Talloiy's house was one of the most perfectly 
appointed in the square. It was not possible to 
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give an indiyidnal character to any one of those 
stucco mansions; bnt so far as the perfection of 
hearth-stoning and window-cleaning could go, the 
character of Mr. Vallory's mansion was respect- 
ability, solidity, a gravity of aspect that suggested 
wealth. The dining-room curtains, of which the 
respectful passer-by caught a glimpse, were of the 
deepest and darkest shade of claret — no gaudy ob- 
trusive crimson or ruby — and of a material so thick 
that the massive folds seemed hewn out of stone. 
The shutters to the dining-room windows were dark 
oak, relieved by the narrowest possible beading of 
gold. Even the draperies that shrouded the French 
casements of the drawing-room were a dark-green 
silk damask; and the only ornaments visible from 
the outside were bronze statuettes, and monster 
vases of purple-and-gold Oriental china. The mus- 
lins, and laces, and chintzes, and rose-coloured 
linings which gladdened the eye in neighbouring 
houses had no place here. 

A footman in a chocolate livery, and with his 
hair powdered, admitted Mr. Walgrave to the hall, 
which was adorned with a black marble stove like 
a tomb, an ecclesiastical brass lamp, and had alto- 
gether a sepulchral look, as of a mortuary chapel. 
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The man gave a faintly supercilious glance at the 
departing hansom — Mr. Vallory had so few cabs in 
his visiting-list — ^before he ushered Mr. Walgrave to 
the drawing-room. 

' Is Miss Vallory at home ?' 

* Yes, sir ; Miss Vallory returned from her drive 
half an hour ago.' 

The drawing-room was quite empty, however; 
and the footman departed in quest of Miss Vallory's 
maid, to whom to communicate the arrival of a 
visitor for her mistress — ^whereby Miss Vallory had 
to wait about ten minutes for the information. The 
drawing-room was empty — a howling wilderness of 
gorgeous furniture, opening by means of a vast arch- 
way into a smaller desert, where a grand piano stood 
in the centre of a barren waste of Axminster carpet. 
Everything in the two rooms was of the solid school 
— no nonsense about it — and everything was costly 
to the last degree. Ebony cabinets, decorated with 
clusters of fruit, in cornelian and agate ; Hercules 
and the Eull in bronze, on a stand of verde antique. 
No cups and saucers, no Dresden dejeuners, no 
Chelsea shepherdesses, no photograph albums; but 
a pair of carved-oak stands for engravings, support- 
ing elephantine portfolios of Albert Diirer's and 
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Bembrandt's etchings^ and early impressions from 
plates of Hogarth's own engraving. There were a 
few choice pictures, small and modern, things that 
had been among the gems of their year in the 
Academy; just enough to show that neither taste 
nor wealth was wanting for the collection of a gal- 
lery. There was an exquisite group in white marble, 
forming the centre of a vast green satin ottoman ; 
but of bric-a-brac there was none. The idler found 
no dainty rubbish, no costly trifles scattered on every 
side to amuse an empty quarter of an hour. After 
he had examined the half dozen or so of pictures, he 
could only pace the Axminster, contemplative of the 
geometrical design in various shades of green, or 
gaze dreamily from one of the windows at the drab 
palaces on the other side of the square. 

Hubert Walgrave paced the carpet, and looked 
about the room thoughtfully as he walked. It seemed 
larger to him than it had ever appeared before, after 
that shady parlour at Brierwood, with its low ceiling 
and heavy oaken beams, dark-brown panelling and 
humble furniture. In such rooms as this he might 
hope to live all his life, and to enjoy all the distinc- 
tion which such surroundings give — without Grace 
Bedmayne. The picture of his future life, with all 
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the advantages of wealth and influence which his 
marriage was to bring him, had always been very 
agreeable to him. He was scarcely the kind of man 
to be fascinated by that other picture of love in a 
cottage. And yet to-day, face to face with Hercules 
and the Bull, his vagabond fancy, taking its own 
road in spite of him, shaped the vision of a life with 
Grace in some trim suburban villa — a hard-working 
life, with desperate odds against success, only the 
woman he loved for his wife, and domestic happiness. 
* It isn't as if I hadn't won some kind of position 
already,' he said to himself, ' to say nothing of hav- 
ing a decent income of my own. And yet, what 
would my chances be with old Vallory dead against 
me ? To drag on miserably upon the outskirts of 
my profession, and live upon three hundred a year ; 
no house in Mayfair ; no viUa between Strawberry- 
hill and Chertsey; no crack club — I couldn't afford 
even that tranquil haven for man's misfortune ; no 
Eton for my boys ; no Hanoverian governess for my 
girls; no yacht, no stable, no social status. Only 
Grace's sweet face growing pinched and worn with 
petty cares and daily worries ; a herd of children in 
a ten-roomed house ; a maid-of-all-work to cook my 
dinner; summonses for unpaid poor-rates on every 



r 
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mantelpiece ; the water-supply cut ojQT with a dismal 
regularity once a quarter. Who doesn't know every 
detail of the sordid picture ? Pshaw ! Why, were 
I even inclined to sacrifice myself — and I am not — 
it would be no kindness to Grace to consummate my 
own extinction by such a step.' 

There was a strange wavering of the balance ; 
but the scale always turned ultimately on the same 
aide — the side of worldly wisdom. True as the 
needle to the pole was the mind of Hubert Walgrave 
to the one grave fact that he must needs succeed in 
life — succeed in the popular acceptation of the word 
— ^win money and honour ; make a name for himself, 
m short. 

* Other men can afford to take life lightly,' he 
said to himself ; * to ruin themselves even, in a gen- 
tlemanly way. They start from an elevation; and 
it takes a long time going down hill. I begin at 
the bottom, and am bound to climb. Essex could 
trifle with opportunities which werie of vital import- 
ance to Kaleigh. Yet they both ended the same way, 
by the bye, the trifler and the deep thinker.' 

A door opened with the resonance of a door in 
a cathedral, and a rustle of silken fabric announced 
the approach of Miss Vallory. 

VOL. I. N 
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Augusta Vallory, sole daughter of the house and 
heart of Mr. William Vallory, solicitor, of Harcross, 
Vallory, and Vallory, Old Jewry, was not a woman 
to be criticised lightly, with a brief sentence or two. 
She was eminently handsome — tall, beyond the com- 
mon height of women, with sloping shoulders and 
a willowy waist; a long slim throat, crowned with 
a head that was almost classic in form, a face about 
which there could be scarcely two opinions. 

She was a brunette : her eyes the darkest hazel, 
cold and clear ; her hair as nearly black as English 
hair ever is ; her complexion faultless ; a skin which 
never lacked exactly the right tints of crimson and 
creamy white — a complexion so perfect, that if Miss 
Vallory had an enemy of her own sex, that enemy 
might have suggested vinaigre de rouge and blanc 
Bosati ; a delicate aquiline nose, thin lips — just a 
shade too thin perhaps — a finely modelled chin, and 
flashing white teeth, that gave life and light to her 
face. The forehead was somewhat low and narrow ; 
and, perfect as the eyelashes and eyebrows might 
be, the eyes themselves had a certain metallic bril- 
liancy, which was too much like the brightness of 
a deep-hued topaz or a catseye. 

She was dressed superbly; indeed, dress with 
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Miss Vallory was the most important business of 
life. She had never had occasion to give herself 
mnch trouble on any other subject; and to dress 
magnificently was at once an occupation and an 
amusement. To be striking, original, out of the 
common, was her chief aim. She did not affect the 
every-day pinks and blues and mauves of her ac- 
quaintance, but, with the aid of a French milliner, 
devised more artistic combinations— rich browns and 
fawns and dead-leaf tints, rare shades of gray, re- 
lieved by splashes of vivid colour — laces which a 
dowager duchess might have sighed for. Miss Val- 
lory did not see any reason why the married of her 
sex should alone be privileged to wear gorgeous 
apparel. Bich silks and heavy laces became her 
splendid beauty better than the muslins and gauzes 
of the demaiseUe a marier. 

To-day she wore a fawn-coloured silk dress, with 
a train that swept the carpet for upwards of a yard 
behind her — a corded fawn-coloured silk high to 
the throat, without a vestige of trimming on body 
or sleeves, but a wide crimson sash tied in a loose 
knot on one side of the slender waist. The tight 
sleeves, the narrow linen collar, became her to ad- 
miration. A doubtful complexion would have been 
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made execrable by the colour; every defect in an 
imperfect figure would have been rendered doubly 
obvious by the fashion of the dress. Miss Vallory 
wore it in the insolence of her beauty, as if she 
would have said to her less perfect sisters, ^ Imitate 
me if you dare !* 

The lovers shook hands, kissed each other even, 
in a business-like way. 

* Why, Hubert, how well you are looking !' said 
Miss Vallory, * I expected to see you still, an invalid.' 

* Well, no, my dear Augusta ; there must come 
an end to everything. I went into the country to 
complete my cure; and I think I may venture to 
say that I am cured." 

Mr, Walgrave^s tone grew graver with those last 
words. He was thinking of another disease than 
that for which the London physician had treated 
him, wondering whether he were really on the high 
road to recovery from that more fetal fever. 

^ I need not tell you how well ya« are looking,' 
he went on gaily ; ^ that is your normal state.' 

^ Ems was horrid,* exclaimed Miss Vallory. ' I 
was immensely glad to come away. How did you 
like your fermhouse? It must have been rather 
dreary work, I should think/ 
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' Yes ; it did become rather dreary work — at the 
last.' • 

' You liked it very well at first, then ?' inquired 
the young lady, with a slight elevation of the fault- 
less eyebrows. She was not particularly sentimental ; 
but she would have preferred to be told that he had 
found existence odious without her. 

' No ; it was not at all bad — for a week or so. 
The place is old-fashioned and picturesque, the 
country round magnificent. There were plenty of 
chub, too ; and there was a pike I very much wanted 
to catch. I shall go in for him again next year, I 
daresay.' 

' I have never been able to comprehend what any 
man can find to interest him in fishing.' 

* It has long been my hopeless endeavour to dis- 
cover what any woman can have to say to her mil- 
liner for an hour and a half at a stretch,' answered 
Mr. Walgrave coolly. 

Augusta Vallory smiled — a cold hard smile. 

* I suppose you have found it rather tiresome 
when I have kept you waiting at Madame Bouf- 
fante's,' she said carelessly; *but there are some 
things one cannot decide in a hurry ; and Eoufiante 
is too busy, or too grand, to come to me.' 
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* Whiat an unfethomable science dress is ! That 
gown you have on now, for instance/ surveying her 
critically, 'doesn't seem very elaborate. I should 
tiiink you might make it yourself.' 

' No doubt, if I had been apprenticed to a dress- 
maker. Unfortunately, papa omitted that branch 
of instruction from his programme for my education. 
Madame Bouffante cut this dress herself. The train 
is a new style, that was only introduced three weeks 
ago by the Empress of the French.' 

' Good heavens ! and I did not recognise the 
novelty when you came into the room. What a 
barbarian I am ! But, do you know, I have seen 
women who made their own dresses — when I was 
a boy.' 

* I cannot help it, my dear Hubert, if you have 
lived amongst curious people.' 

He was thinking of Grace Eedmayne as he had 
seen her one Saturday afternoon seated under the 
cedar, running the seams of a blue-and-white muslin 
dress which she was to wear at church next morning, 
and in which, to his eyes, she had seemed fairer 
than a wood nymph. Yet Miss Vallory was much 
handsomer than Grace, even without the adventitious 
aid of dress — much handsomer, but not so lovely. 
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' I have oome to ask if I may stay to dinner/ 
said Mr. Walgrave, seated comfortably on the great 
green satin ottoman, with Miss Yallory by his side 
— not ridiculously near him in any lackadaisical 
plighted -lover -like fashion, but four or five feet 
away, with a flowing river of fawn-coloured silk be- 
tween them. * You see, I am in regulation costume.' 

* Papa will be very glad. We have not told any 
one we are in town; and indeed I don't suppose 
there is a creature we know in London. You will 
enliven him a little.' 

* And papa's daughter ?' 

* 0, of course ; you know I am always pleased to 
see you. Half-past six,' looking at her watch. * If 
you are very good I won't change my dress for din- 
ner, and we can have a comfortable gossip instead.' 

*I mean to be unexampled in goodness. But 
under ordinary circumstances — with no one you know 
in town — ^would you really put on something more 
splendid than that orange-tawny gown, for the sole 
edification of the butler ?' 

* I dress for papa, and because I am in the habit 
of doing so, I suppose.' 

' If women had only a regulation costume like 
ours — black silk, and a white muslin tie — ^what an 
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amount of envy and heart-burning might be avoided ! 
And it would give the handsome ones a fairer start 
— ^weight for age, as it were — instead of the present 
system of handicapping.' 

' I don't in the least understand what yon mean, 
Hubert. Imagine girls in society dressed in black, 
like the young women in a haberdasher's shop !' 

' Yes, that's an objection. Yet we submit to 
apparel ourselves like butlers. However, being so 
perfect as you are, it is foolishness to wish you 
otherwise. And now tell me all your news. I lan- 
guish to hear what you have been doing.' 

This was an agreeable easy-going manner of con- 
cealing the fact that Mr. Walgrave had nothing par- 
ticular to say. The woman who was to be his wife 
was handsome, accomplished, well versed in all 
worldly knowledge ; yet they met after eight weeks' 
severance and he had nothing to say to her. He 
could only lean lazilj back upon the ottoman, and 
admire her with cold critical eyes. Time had been 
when he fancied himself in love with her. He could 
never have won so rich a prize without some earnest- 
ness of intention on his own part, without some 
reality of feeling ; but whatever force the passion 
had possessed was all expended, it was gone utterly. 
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He looked at her to-day, and told himself that she 
was one of the handsomest women in London, and 
that he cared for her no more than if she had heen 
a statue. 

She was very handsome ; hut so is a face in a 
picture. He had seen many faces on canvas that 
had more life, and light, and soul in them than had 
ever glorified hers. His heart had been so nearly 
her own, but she had wrought no spell to hold it. 
What had she ever given him, except her cold busi- 
ness-like consent to be his wife, at some vaguely 
defined future period, when his prospects and posi- 
tion should be completely satisfactory to her father ? 
What had she ever given him — what tears, or fond 
looks from soft beseeching eyes, or little clinging 
touches of a tremulous white hand — what evidence 
that he was nearer or dearer to her than any other 
eligible person in her visiting list ? Did he not 
know only too well that in her mind this lower world 
began and ended with Augusta Vallory — that no- 
thing in the universe had any meaning for her ex- 
cept so far as it affected herself ? One night when 
she had been singing Tennyson's song, ' Home they 
brought her warrior dead,' Mr. Walgrave said to her 
as he leant across the piano. 
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'If yon had been the lady, Angasta, what a 
nuisance von wonld have considered the fhneral !' 

' Fnnerals are very dreadfol/ she answered with 
a shndder. 

' And they might as well have buried her warrior 
where he fell. If I ever come to grief in the hnnt- 
ing-field, I will make an arrangement beforehand 
that they carry me straight to the nearest village 
deadhonse, and leave me there till the end.' 



CHAPTER XII. 



HARCROSS AND VALLORY. 



William Vallory, of Harcross and Vallory, was one 
of the wealthiest attorneys in the city of London. 
The house had been established for something over 
a century, and the very name of the firm meant all 
that was most solid and expensive in legal ma- 
chinery. The chief clerks at Vallory's — the name 
of Harcross was nowadays only a fiction, for the last 
Harcross slept the sleep of respectability in a splen- 
did mausoleum at Kensal Green — the very clerks at 
Vallory's were full-blown lawyers, whose salaries 
gave them larger incomes than they could hope to 
earn by practising on their own account. The ap- 
pearance of the house was like that of a bank, 
solemn and strong; with outer offices and inner 
offices ; long passages where the footfall was muffled 
by kamptulicon ; Mr. Vallory's room, spacious and 
lofty, a magnificent apartment, which might have 
been built for a board-room; Mr. Weston Vallory' s 
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room ; Mr. Smith's room, Mr. Jones's room, Mr. 
Thompson's room. Weston Vallory attended to 
common law, and had an outer chamber thronged 
with anxious clients. Economy of labour had been 
studied in all the arrangements. In the hall there 
was a large mahogany tablet inscribed with the 
names of the heads of the firm and chief clerks, and 
against every name a sliding label, with the magic 
word In, or the depressing announcement Out. The 
whole edifice was pervaded with gutta-percha tubing, 
and information of the most private character could 
be conveyed to far-oflf rooms in a stage whisper. 
There were humble clients who never got any farther 
than Mr. Thompson ; and indeed to all common 
clay the head of the house was as invisible as the 
Mikado of Japan. 

In the Bankruptcy Court there was no such 
power existent as Harcross and Vallory. Commis- 
sioners quailed before them, and judges themselves 
deferred to the Olympian power of William Vallory. 
The bankrupt — failing for half a million or so, the 
firm only undertook great cases — who confided him- 
self to Harcross and Vallory was tenderly led 
through the devious paths of insolvency, and 
brought forth from the dark valley at last with a 
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reputation white as the undriven snow. Under the 
Vallory treatment a mail's creditors became the 
offenders; inasmuch as they did, by a licentious 
system of credit, lure him to his ruin. Half-a-crown 
in the pound in the hands of Harcross and Vallory 
went farther than seyen-and-sixpence administered 
by a meaner house. 

They were great in chancery business too, and 
kept a printing-press perpetually at work upon bills 
of complaint or answers. The light of their coun- 
tenance was as the sunshine to young barristers, and 
even Queen's counsel bowed down and worshipped 
them. They never allowed a client to lift his finger, 
in a legal way, without counsel's opinion. They 
were altogether expensive, famous, and respectable. 
To have Harcross and Vallory for one's family soli- 
citors was in itself a stamp of respectability. 

They were reputed to be enormously rich, or 
rather William Vallory, in whose person the firm 
now centred, was so reputed. Weston Vallory, his 
nephew, was a very junior partner, taking a seventh 
share or so of the profits ; a bachelor of about thirty, 
who rode a good horse, had a trim little villa at 
Norwood, and lived altogether in the odour of re- 
spectability. Not to be respectable would have en- 
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tidied certain banishment firom those solemn halls 
and stony corridors in the Old Jewry. 

Stephen Harcross, Angasta Vallory's godfather, 
had died a wealthy old bachelor, and had left the 
bnlk of his fortune, which was for the chief part in 
stock and shares of divers kinds, to his goddaughter 
— having lived at variance with his own flesh and 
blood, and being considerably impressed by the 
beauty, accomplishments, and general merits of that 
young lady. Whereby it came to pass that Miss 
Vall(»y, besides having splendid expectations firom 
her father, was already possessor of a dear three 
thousand per annum. TVliat her father might have 
to leave was an open question. He lived at the rate 
of five thousand a year; but was supposed to be 
making at least eight, and Augusta was his only 
child. 

It was, of course, a wonderful stroke of fortune 
for such a man as Hubert Walgrave, with three 
hundred a year and his profession, to become the 
accepted suitor of Augusta Tallory. The thing had 
come about simply enough. Her &ther had taken 
him by the hand three or four years before; had 
been pleased with him, and had invited him a good 
deal to Acropolis -square, and to a villa at Byde, 
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vhere the Vallorys spent some part of every summer 
— invited him in all unconsciousness of any danger 
in such an acquaintance. He had naturally rather 
lofty notions upon the subject of his daughter's ma- 
trimonial prospects. He was in no hurry for her to 
marry; would, so far as his own selfish desires 
went, have infinitely preferred that she should 
remain unmarried during his lifetime. But she 
was a beauty and an heiress, and he told himself 
that she must inevitably marry, and could hardly 
&il to marry well. He had vague visions of a 
coronet. It would be pleasant to read his daugh- 
ter's name in the Peerage before he died. All such 
ideas were put to flight, however, when Miss Val- 
lory coolly announced to him one morning that Mr. 
Walgrave had proposed to her on the previous 
night, and that with her father's approval she meant 
to marry him ; not without her father's approval, 
she was much too-well-brought-up a young woman 
to conceive the possibility of any such rebellion. 
But on the other hand, if she were not allowed to 
marry Hubert Walgrave, she would certainly marry 
no one else. 

William Vallory was dumfoundered. He had 
suspected nothing, seen nothing. There had been a 
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few accidental meetings at flower-shows in London. 
Hubert Walgrave had been among the yonng men 
most frequently inyited to fill up the ranks at the Acro- 
polis-square dinner-parties ; he knew a good many 
people in Miss Yallory's set, and had happened 
thus to meet her very often in the course of the 
London season. Then came an autumn invitation 
to Mr. Vallory's villa at Byde ; a great deal of idling 
on the pier, an occasional moonlit stroll, a little 
yachting — ^most fascinating of all pleasures ; during 
which Augusta Vallory, who was never sea -sick, 
looked her handsomest, in the most perfect marine 
costume that a French dressmaker could devise. 

It was while he was on board Mr. Vallory's 
yacht, the Arion, one balmy August morning that 
Hubert Walgrave told himself for the first time that 
he was in love with Augusta. She was sitting op- 
posite him, making a pretence of reading a novel, 
dressed in blue and white, with a soft cashmere 
scarf floating about her tall slim figure, and a high- 
crowned hat with a bunch of white-and-blue feathers 
crowning the massive plaits of black hair. 

' Why shouldn't I marry her ?' Mr. Walgrave 
said to himself. ' The notion looks preposterous 
at the first showing, but I really, think she likes 
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me — and she must marry some one. Her fortune 
would be an immense assistance to me; and over 
and above that, she is a woman who would help, 
her husband to get on in life, even if she hadn't 
sixpence. She is the only woman I have ever really 
admired; perhaps the only woman who ever liked 
me.' 

At this stage of Hubert Walgrave's career he 
had no very exalted idea of that passion which makes 
or mars the lives of some men and counts for so 
Kttle in the careers of others. He meant never to 
marry at all unless he could marry to his own direct 
and immediate advantage. If he married, he must 
marry money; that was clear. The income which 
was ample for all his wants as a single man would 
be ridiculously small when set against the require- 
ments of a wife and family. He was very positive 
upon this point, but he was no heiress-hunter. Not 
the wealth of Miss Kilmansegg would have tempted 
him to unite himself to a fright or a dowdy, a 
woman who dropped her fe's, or was in any manner 
unpresentable. Nor did he go out of his way to 
tseek Miss Vallory. Fate threw them together, and 
he merely improved his opportunity. Of all the 
men she had ever known, he was the one who 
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treated her with most nonchalance, who paid least 
court to her beauty or her wealth. Perhaps it was 
for this very reason that she fell in love with him, 
so far as it was in her nature to fall in love with 
any one. 

So one moonlit night on the little lawn at Byde 
— a lawn sloping to the seashore-^ Mr. Walgrave 
proposed, in a pleasant, gentlemanlike, unimpas- 
sioned way. 

' Of course, my dear Augusta,' he said in con- 
clusion, ' I cannot be blind to the fact that I am 
a very bad match for you, and that I am bound to 
do a good deal more than I have done towards win- 
ning a position before I can reasonably expect any 
encouragement from your father. But I am not 
afraid of hard work, and Uyou are only favourably 
disposed towards me I shall feel inspired to do any- 
thing-^push my way to the woolsack, or something 
of that kind.' 

And then, little by little, he induced Miss Val- 
lory to admit that she was favourably disposed to- 
wards him — very favourably; that she had liked 
him almost from the first. That final confession 
was going as far as any well-brought-up young per- 
son could be expected to go. 
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■ ivc not been so absurdly attentive as 
:!,' she said, 'and I really believe I have 
-.1 all the better on that account.' 
Mr. Walgrave smiled, and registered an un- 
spoken vow to the effect that Miss Vallory should 
have ample cause to continue so to like him. 

It was rather a long time before Mr. Vallory 
quite got over the shock occasioned by his daugh- 
ter's astounding announcement; but he did ulti- 
mately get over it, and consented to receive Hubert 
Walgrave as his future son-in-law. 

* I will not attempt to conceal from you that it 
is a disappointment,' he said ; ' I may say a blow, 
a very severe blow. I had hoped that Augusta 
would make a brilliant marriage. I think I had a 
right to expect as much. But I have always liked 
you, Walgrave, and — and — if my daughter really 
knows her own mind, I can hold out no longer. 
You will not think of marrying just yet, I suppose ?' 

* I am quite in your hands upon that point, my 
dear sir. My own desire would be to make an as- 
sured position for myself before I ask Augusta to 
share my fortunes. I couldn't, on any considera- 
tion, become a dependent on my wife ; and my 
present income would not allow me to give her an 
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estabKshment which would, even in a minor degree, 
be the kind of thing she has been accustomed to.' 

' That's all high-flown nonsense !* exclaimed Mr. 
Vallory rather impatiently. * If you marry Augusta, 
you will marry her money as well as herself. As 
to waiting till youVe a silk gown — well, you may 
do it if you like, and if she likes. I shall be glad 
to keep her near me as long as I can. But you will 
be as old as I am, I take it, before you can hope to 
win a position that would be anything like what she 
has a right to expect. She has made a bad bargain, 
you see, my dear Walgrave ; and there's no use in 
our trying to make-believe that it's a good one.' 

Hubert Walgrave's dark face grew just a shade 
darker at this, and the flexible lips tightened a little. 

'If it is so very bad a bargain, sir,' he said 
gravely, ' it is not at all too late for you to rescind 
your approval, or for me to withdraw my preten- 
sions.' 

The great William Vallory looked absolutely 
frightened. His only child had a will of her own, 
and a temper of her own ; and he had had more 
than one unpleasant scene with, her already upon 
this question. 

*No, no, my dear fellow!' he answered hastily ; 
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'bless my soul, how touchy you are! Haven't I 
told you that I like you? My daughter's feelings 
are involved; and if she likes to marry for love, 
she can afford to do it. It will not be love in a 
cottage ; or, if it is, it will be a cottage of gentility, 
with a double coach-house, and so on.' 

Thus Mr. Walgrave found himself accepted, much 
more easily than he could have supposed it possible 
he should be. He was engaged to a young woman 
with three thousand a year in the present, and un- 
limited expectations of future wealth. It seemed 
Uke some wild dream. Yet he bore this sudden for- 
tune with the utmost equanimity. Indeed, it scarcely 
surprised him : he had made up his mind from the 
beginning to prosper in life. 

Once, and once only, William Vallory ventured 
.upon some slight inquiry as to his future son-in- 
law's connections. 

' I have never heard you speak of your family,' 
he said one evening, as the two men sat alone in 
the spacious dining-room — an apartment that was 
almost awful in its aspect when sparsely occupied — 
with a Pompeian claret-jug between them. ' I need 
scarcely say how pleased I shall be to make the ac- 
quaintance of any of your people.' 
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* I have no people/ Mr. Walgrave answered 
coolly. * I think you mast have heard me say that 
I stand quite alone in the world. Augusta will 
not receive many wedding presents from my side 
of the house ; but^ on the other hand^ she will not 
be troubled by any poor relations of mine. My 
father and mother both died while I was a youngster. 
I was brought up in Essex by a maiden aunt. She 
too has been dead for the last five-and-twenty years, 
poor soul ! She was a kind friend to me.' 

* Your father was a professional man, I suppose/ 
hazarded Mr. Vallory, who would have been gratified 
by a more communicative spirit in his future son-in- 
law. 

* He was not. He lived upon his own means, 
and spent them.' 

' But he left you fairly plrovided for.' 

* He left me three hundred a year, thanks to the 
good offices of a friend who had considerable influ- 
ence over him. The money was settled upon me in 
such a way that my father could not touch it. I 
should have begun life a beggar, if it had been in his 
power to dispose of the money.' 

* You don't speak very kindly of him.' 

^ Perhaps not. I daresay I am somewhat wanting 
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in filial reyerence. The fact is, he conld have af- 
forded to do a good deal more for me than he did do, 
and I have not yet learnt to forgive him. He was 
not a good father, and, frankly, I don't much care 
about talking of him.' 

This was like a conversational dead-wall, with 
*No thoroughfare' inscribed upon it. Mr. Vallory 
asked no more questions. Hubert Walgrave was a 
gentleman — that was the grand point ; and it mat- 
tered very Uttle how many uncles and aunts he had, 
or if he were totally destitute of such kindred. He 
was clever, energetic, hard-working, and tolerably 
sore to get on in the world. 

^I am not marrying my daughter to a drone, 
who would stick a flower in his button -hole, and 
Hve on his wife's fortune ; that is one comfort,' the 
lawyer said to himself. 

He had, indeed, no reason to complain of any 
lack of industry in Hubert Walgrave. From the 
hour in which his engagement to Miss Vallory be- 
came a settled thing he worked harder than ever. 
That which would have tempted most men to idle- 
ness urged him to fiercer effort, to more eager pur- 
suit of that single aim of his existence — self-advance- 
ment. He wanted to win a reputation before he 
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married ; he did not want people to be able to say, 
* There goes that lucky fellow Walgrave, who married 
old Vallory*s daughter.* He wished to be pointed 
out rather as the celebrated Mr. Walgrave, Q.C., and 
his lucky marriage spoken of as a secondary affair, 
springing out of his success. 

With this great end in view — a very worthy aim, 
in the opinion of a man of his creed, which did not 
embrace very lofty ideas of this life — ^Mr. Walgrave 
had very nearly worked himself into a galloping con- 
sumption ; and while going this high-pressure paee 
had been brought to a sudden standstill by that 
perilous illness which had led to his holiday at 
Brierwood. Skilful treatment, and a naturally good 
constitution, which would bear some abuse, had 
pulled him through, and he was what our forefathers 
used to call * on the unending hand,' when he went 
down to the old farmhouse, to fall sick of a still more 
troublesome disease. 
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He kissed his cousin, and gave the tips of his 

fingers to Hubert Walgrave. There was no great 

afiection between those two. Weston had fully 

intended to marry Augusta, and had been both 

• 

astounded and outraged by her engagement. 

They dined at eight, and the banquet was not 
especially lively — a little over-weighted with attend- 
ance, and plate, and splendour ; a large round table, 
with a pyramid of gaudy autumnal flowers — Japanese 
clematis and scarlet geranium, calceolaria and ver- 
bena — in the pentre ; four people scarcely able to 
see each other's faces without an effort, and three 
solemn servants waiting upon them. Mr. Vallory 
and his nephew talked shop. Augusta asked her 
lover little commonplace questions about common- 
place things, and gave him small shreds and patches 
of information respecting her stay at Ems. He 
caught himself on the brink of a yawn more than 
once. He thought of the dusky garden at Brierwood 
— the perfume of the flowers, the low music of Grace 
Kedmayne's voice, the tender touch of her hand. 
He thought of these things even while Augusta was 
entertaining him with a lively description of some 
outrageous costumes she had seen at Ems. 

But presently he brightened a little, and made it 
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Ids business to be amnsing, talking in^ 0, such a 
stereotyped way, like a creature in genteel comedy. 
He felt his own dreariness — ^felt that between him 
and the woman he was to marry there was no point 
of union, no touch of sympathy. She talked of 
Parisian dresses ; he talked of the people they knew, 
in a semi-supercilious style that did duty for irony ; 
iind he was miserably conscious of the stupidity and 
narrowness of the whole business. 

He remembered himself roaming in the gardens 
•at Clevedon Hall — along the moss-grown paths, by 
the crumbling wall where the unprotected cherries 
ripened for the birds of the air, among the dilapi- 
•dated cucumber-frames, in a wilderness of y^etable 
profusion, where the yellow pumpkins sprawled in 
ihe sunshine, by the great still pond overhung by a 
little grove of ancient quince-trees, in and out amidst 
waste, neglect, and sweetness — with Grace Ked- 
mayne by his side. Was it really the same man 
seated at this table, peeling a peach, with his eye- 
brows elevated languidly, and little cynical speeches 
dropping now and then from his thin lips ? 

Augusta Yallory was quite satisfied with her 
lover. He was gentlemanlike and undemonstrative, 
and had nothing kindly to say about any one or any- 
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thing. She had no admiration for those exuberant 

« 

young men from the Universities, great at hammer- 
throwing and long jumps, who were beginning to 
overrun her circle — ^youths with loud cheery voices 
and sunburnt faces, hands blistered by rowing, and 
a general healthiness and joyousness of aspect. 
They only bored her. 

After dinner, when Vallory senior and Vallory 
junior were playing a game of billiards in a room 
that had been built out at the back of the house over 
some offices, half-way between the dining and the 
drawing-rooms, the fair Augusta amused herself by 
questioning her lover about his life in Kent. It 
must have been ineffably dismal. What had he 
done with himself? how had he contrived to dispose 
of his time ? 

*Well, of course,' said Mr. Walgrave dreamily^ 
' that sort of life is rather monotonous. You get up 
and eat your breakfast, and walk a little and write a 
little and read a little ; and, if you happen to be a 
man with that resource open to you, you smoke a 
great deal, and eat your dinner, and go to bed. And 
you hardly know Monday from Tuesday; if you 
were put in a witness-box you couldn't swear whether 
a given event happened at the end of the week or the 
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beginning. But to a fellow who wants rest, that 
kind of life is not altogether disagreeable ; he gets a 
honeycomb for his breakfast, a dish of fresh tront 
now and then, and cream in his tea. And then, yon 
see/ concluded Mr. Walgrave, making a sudden end 
of the subject with a suppressed yawn, *I read a 
good deal.' 

' You read a good deal ! when the doctors had 
especially forbidden work !' 

* 0, but it wasn't hard work, and I don't believe 
I did myself any good by it ; it was only a desultory 
kind of reading. I was rather anxious about Gardi- 
mum versus Cardimum, that Chancery case in which 
your father wants me to make a figure ; and I read 
up some old precedents bearing on it. There was a 
man in the reign of James 11. who went in against 
his first cousin on exactly the same grounds. And 
I read a novel of Anthony Trollope's.' 

'There could be no harm in your reading a 
novel. You must have read all the novels of the 
season, I should think, in seven weeks.' 

' No ; I did a good deal of fishing. I made the 
acquaintance of a jack that I mean to bring to terms 
at some future date. He wasn't to be had this year.' 

Miss Vallory asked a great many more ques- 
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tions; but it was astonishing how little Mr. Wal- 
grave had to tell of his Kentish experiences. 

* You are not a particularly good hand at descrip- 
tion, Hubert,' she said at last, somewhat displeased 
by his reticence. * If it had been Weston, he would 
have given me a perfect picture of the farmhouse 
life, and the queer clodhopping country people, with 
an imitation of the dialect, and all that kind of thing.' 

* If I were good at all that kind of thing, I should 
write for the magazines, or give an entertainment, 
and turn my gifts into money,' replied Mr. Wal- 
grave superciliously. * I wish you'd play something, 
Augusta.' 

This was a happy way of getting out of a diflS- 
culty, suggested by a glance at the open piano. 

* I'll sing you something, if you like,' Miss Val- 
lory said graciously. ' I was trying a new ballad 
this morning, which is rather in your style, I fancy.' 

* Let me hear it, by all means.' 

He went to the piano, adjusted the candles, which 
were lighted ready, waited while the performer seated 
herself, and then withdrew to a comfortable easy- 
chair. Never during his courtship or since his en- 
gagement had he fatigued himself by such puerile 
attentions as turning over the leaves of music, or 
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cutting open magazines, or any of those small frivo- 
lous services by which some men render themselves 
precious to their womankind. Indeed, in a general 
way, he may be described as scrupulously inattentive. 
If this girl chose to give him her wealth, she should 
bestow it spontaneously. There should be no cajo- 
lery on his part, no abasement, not the smallest 
sacrifice of self-esteem. 

Miss Vallory sang her song. She had a strong 
mezzo-soprano voice of the metallic order — a voice 
that is usually described as fine — without a weak 
note in its range. She had been taught by the best 
masters, pronounced every syllable with undeviating 
accuracy, and had about as much expression "as a 
musical box. 

Hubert Walgrave thought of ' Kathleen Mavour- 
neen,' and the soft sweet voice singing in the twi- 
light, * 0, do you remember T * The Meeting of the 
Waters,' * The light Guitar,' and all Grace Eed- 
mayne's little stock of familiar old-fashioned songs. 
The ballad was something of the new school : the 
slenderest thread of melody, eked out by a showy 
accompaniment; the poetry, something rather ob- 
scure and metaphysical, by a modem poet, 

* Do you call that thing a ballad, Augusta ?' he 
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cried contemptuously, at the end of the first verse. 
' For pity's sake sing me Una voce, or Non piu mesta, 
to take the taste of that mawkish stuff out of my 
mouth.' 

Miss Vallory complied, with tolerable grace. 

* You are so capricious,' she said, as she played 
one of Eossini's symphonies ; ' there is no knowing 
what you will like.' 

She sang an Italian bravura superbly, looking 
superb as she sang it, without the faintest effort or 
distortion of feature, Mr. Walgrave watching her 
critically all the while. 

* Upon my soul, she is a woman to be proud of,' 
he said to himself ; * and a man who would sacrifice 
such a chance as mine would be something worse 
than a lunatic' 

The two lawyers came into the room while Miss 
Vallory was singing, and Weston complimented her 
warmly at the close of the scena, while her plighted 
lover sat in his easy-chair and looked on. He knew 
very well that the man would have liked to take his 
place, and he never felt the sense of his triumph so 
lieenly as when he was, in a manner, trampling on 
the neck of Weston Vallory. 

* The black-whiskered scoundrel,' he said to him- 
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self ; ^ I know that man is a scoundrel, whom neces- 
sity has made respectable. He is just the kind of 
fellow I should expect to make away with his clients* 
securities, or something in that way. Very likely he 
miay never do anything of the sort, may die in the 
odour of sanctity; but I know it's in him. And 
what a delightful thing it is to know that he hates 
me as he does, and that I shall have to be civil to 
him all the days of my life !' 

And then, after a pause, he thought, * If I were 
capable of getting myself into a mess, there's the 
man to profit by my folly.' 

The unconscious subject of these meditations was 
leaning over the piano all this time, talking to his 
cousin. There was not much justification in his ap- 
pearance or manners for such sweeping condemna- 
tion. He was like numerous other men to be met 
with daily in middle-class society — good-looking, 
well-dressed, with manners that could be deferential 
or supercilious according to the occasion. He had 
plenty of acquaintance who called him a first-rate 
fellow, and he was never at a loss for invitations to 
dinner. Only in those eyes of his, which were so 
like his cousin's in colour, there was a hard glassy 
glitter, a metallic light, which was not agreeable to a 
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physiognomist ; nor had the full red lips a pleasant 
expression — sensuality had set its seal there, sensual- 
ity and a lurking cruelty. But the world in general 
took the black eyes and the black whiskers as the 
distinguishing characteristics of a very good-looking 
young man ; a man in a most unexceptionable posi- 
tion ; a man to be made much of by every family in 
which there were daughters to marry and sons to 
plant out in life. 

Mr. Walgrave allowed this gentleman to engross 
the attention of his betrothed just as long as he 
chose. He fully knew the strength of the chain by 
which he held Augusta ^allory, and that he was in 
no danger from Weston. 

* I believe poor Weston was brought up to think 
that he was going to marry me/ she said to her 
lover one day, with contemptuous compassion. * His 
poLOther was a very foolish woman, who thought her 
children the most perfect creatures in the world. 
But Weston is really very good, and has always been 
quite devoted to papa and me. He owes everything 
to papa, of course. His father quarrelled with my 
grandfather, and got himself turned out of the firm* 
I have never heard the details of the story, but I 
believe he behaved very badly; and if papa bi^'t 
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taken Weston by the hand, his chances of advance- 
ment wonld have been extremely small. He is an 
excellent man of business, however, according to 
papa's account ; and I think he is grateful.' 

* Do you ? Do you think any one ever is grate- 
ful T Mr. Walgrave inquired in his cynical tone. * I 
never met with a grateful man yet, nor heard of one, 
except that fellow Androcles — no, by the bye, it was 
the lion who was grateful, so Mr. Spectator's story 
counts for nothing. However, your cousin is, no 
doubt, an exception to the rule — he looks like it. 
Was the father transported ?' 

* Hubert ! How can you be so absurd ?' 

* Well, my dear Augusta, you said he did some- 
thing very bad ; and I inferred that it was defalca- 
tion of some kind, tending towards penal servitude.' 

* I believe the quarrel did arise out of money 
matters ; but I should hope no member of my family 
would be dishonest.' 

* My dear girl, dishonesty crops up in all kinds 
of &milies ; a dukedom will not protect you from the 
possibility. There are rogues in the peerage, I dare- 
say. But I am not at all curious about Mr. Weston 
Vallory's father. The man himself is enough — I 
accept him as a fact.' 
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* Yoa leallj haTe a yerj imperiment manner of 
^peaking aboat my &mily,' Miss Yalloiy exclaimed 
with an aggrieTed air. 

^ My dearest, if yon expect that I am going to 
bow down and worship yonr &mily as well as yonr- 
8elf« yon are altogether mistaken. It was you I 
wooed that sweet summer night at Byde, not the 
whole race of Yalloiy. Upon that point I reserve 
the right to be critical.' 

^ You seem to be quite prejudiced against Wes- 
ton.' 

^ Not at all. I will freely admit that I don't care 
very much for a man with such a brilliant com- 
plexion ; but that is a mere capricious antipathy — 
like an aversion to roses — ^which I would hardly con- 
fess to any one but yourself.' 

The loTers frequently indulged in small bicker- 
ings of this kind, by which means Mr. Walgrave 
maintained, or supposed that he maintained, his in- 
dependence. He did not bow down and worship; 
and it happened curiously, that Miss Yalloiy liked 
him all the better for his habitual incivility. She 
had been surfeited by the attentions of men who 
thought of her only as the heiress of Harcross and 
Vallory. This man, with his habitual sneer, and 
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€Ool off-hand manner^ seemed so much truer than 
the rest. And yet he was playing his own game, 
and meditating his own advantage ; and the affec- 
tion he had given her was so weak a thing, that it 
perished altogether under the influence of his first 
temptation. 

In the course of the evening there was a discus- 
sion as to where Mr. Vallory and his daughter 
should go for the next six weeks. The father would 
gladly have stayed in Acropolis-square, and pottered 
down to his office every day. There was always 
plenty of business for him, even in the long vacation, 
and it was nearer his heart than any of the pleasures 
of life ; but Augusta protested against such an out- 
rage of the proprieties. 

* We should have fever, or cholera, or something, 
papa,' she said. * That kind of thing always rages 
out of the London season.' 

*The London death-rate was higher last May 
than in the preceding August, I assure you,' urged 
Mr. Vallory. 

* My dear papa, it is simply impossible. Let us 
go to the Stapletons. You know it is an old pro- 
mise.' 

* I hate staying at country houses : breakfasting 
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with a herd of strangers every morning ; and hearing 
billiard-balls going two hours after one has gone to 
bed ; and not being able to jBind a comer where one 
can write a letter; and being perpetually driven 
about on pleasure jaunts ; doing ruined abbeys, and 
waterfalls ; not a moment's peace. All very well for 
young people; but actual martyrdom when one is 
on the wrong side of fifty. You can go to Hayley if 
you like, Augusta ; I would much rather go to East- 
bourne.' 

' In that case, I will go too, papa/ replied Miss 
Vallory. * It's rather a pity you lent the villa to the 
Filmers ; it would have been nice to have the 
Arion.' 

^ You can have the Arion at Eastbourne/ said 
Mr. Vallory. ' I didn't lend the yacht to the Fil- 
mers.' 

* Very well, papa ; let us go to Eastbourne. 
And Hubert can come down to us — can't you, 
Hubert?' 

* I shall be delighted, of course, to run down for 
a day or two/ 

* A day or two V exclaimed Miss Valloiy. ^ Why 
shouldn't you spend all September with us '? You 
can havig^ nothing to do in London.* 
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* My dear Augusta, I came back to town on pur- 
pose to work. I can never do much go6d except in 
my own rooms, with my books of reference at 
hand.' 

He rather shrank from the idea of Eastbourne — 
the half mile or so of parade — the band — ^the dull 
narrow round of seaside life. Byde had been very 
agreeable to him last year, though his life had been 
the same kind of thing ; but to-night he thought of 
such an existence with a strange aversion. Indeed, 
it seemed to him just now that nothing would be so 
pleasant as to bury himself in his chambers, with 
his books for his sole companions. 

*But it is preposterous to think of working all 
through September,' urged Augusta, with a some- 
what heightened colour. 'You really must come; 
the sea-air will do you a world of good. We shall 
have the Arion ; and you are so fond of yachting.' 

* Yes, I am very fond of yachting ; but I scarcely 
feel equal to the gaieties of a wat6ring-place. I 
would rather vegetate in the Temple.' 

* But Eastbourne is not a gay place. It is the 
place of places for an invalid, if you still profess to 
be one.' 

* My dear Augusta, if you command me to come. 
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I will come, at any hazard to my professional ad- 
▼ancement.' 

' Come and go just as yon like, Walgrave/ said 
Mr. Vallory. * You're quite right to stick to your 
books ; that Cardimum versus Cardimum is a great 
case, and if you come out strong with your prece- 
dents, youTl carry everything before you. — Don't be 
jealous of his work, Augusta ; he means to make 
you a judge's wife one of these days. Weston can 
dance attendance upon you.' 

* I don't dance,' said Weston ; * but I shall be 
most happy to be useful to my cousin.' 

* And, by the way, Weston, as there's not, much 
doing at the office just now, you might run down to 
Eastbourne to-morrow and see if there's a house to 
be had that would suit us,' Mr. Yallory said coolly. 
He had made the young man's fortune, and. had a 
knack of ordering him about in this way. 

Weston bowed. * I have two or three interviews 
for to-morrow,' he said; *but I can make Jones 
attend to the people. I don't know that I am quite 
up in a house-agent's duties ; but I suppose I shall 
know instinctively the kind of thing you want.' 

' Instinctive fiddlesticks !' Mr. Vallory exclaimed 
impatiently. 'Augusta will give you a sheet of 
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paper with a memorandum of the accommodation 
wanted/ 

Mr. Walgrave smiled, congratulating himself 
upon his exemption from house-hunting. He felt a 
malicious delight in beholding Weston Vallory, one 
of the most conceited men he knew, charged with 
these ignominious services, while he, the rightful 
slave, went free. * May all imaginable blessings 
descend upon the revered heads of the Gardimums !' 
he said to himself. 

At a quarter to eleven o'clock he wished his 
betrothed and her father good-night. Weston took 
his departure at the same time, bound for the 
Charing - cross station, whence a midnight train 
would convey him to Norwood. It was a clear moon- 
lit night. Even the Acropolis-square houses were 
tolerable in that mellow atmosphere, with solitary 
tapers twinkling here and there in upper chambers, 
tenanted by a charwoman in charge, or a lonely 
scullion. There was a perfume of mignonette, a 
faint rustling of the sycamores in the enclosure, 
which reminded Hubert Walgrave dimly of the 
Brierwood garden. 

* Do you mean to walk home T Weston asked, as 
ihe two men left the house together. 
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* I don't care much whether I walk or ride. If I 
see a hansom, I daresay I shall hail it. ' Axe yon 
going to walk to the station ?' 

* I make a point of walking six miles a day, and. 
I shall be very glad of your company on the way. 
We go the same road, I know.' 

' Mr. Walgrave submitted. He was a man some* 
what given to strong antipathies, and Weston Vallory 
was one of his strongest. 

* Confound the snob !' he thought ; * what makes 
him fasten himself on to me, I wonder ?' 

He had no occasion to wonder long. The drift 
of his companion's conversation soon convinced hiuL 
that Weston Vallory wanted to pump him : to get at 
the history of his eight w^eeks' holiday — to test his 
feelings in regard to his betrothed — to find out any- 
thing there was to be found out, in fact, in a gentle- 
manlike way. But Mr. Weston might just as well 
have tried to pump Lord Burleigh, or Lord Bacon^ 
had he been contemporary and on pumping terms 
with those distinguished noblemen* Hubert Wal- 
grave betrayed no more of the secrets of his inner 
man than if he had been deaf and dumb ; and yet he 
was civil, aggravatingly civil, and left Weston at the 
gates of the station oppressed with a sense of failure.. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

MR. WALGRAVE BELEBVES HIS MIND. 

Mr. Walgrave dined again with his betrothed before 
the Vallorys left town ; walked in the broad walk in 
Kensington-gardens with her one afternoon ; rode to 
Wimbledon with her one morning ; and on Saturday 
had the privilege of seeing her off by the Eastbourne 
train — express the greater part of the way — ^with her 
father and her own maid, Tullion, a tall strong- 
minded female, of superior birth and education — 
superior to her status of lady*s-maid, that is to say — 
whose parents had suffered reverses, and who was 
very fond of holding forth upon the luxuries and 
amenities of her early home. 

All the luggage had gone the day before. Tullion 
only carried her mistress's dressing-bag, in case 
Miss Yallory should be seized with a desire to use 
her ivory -backed hair -brushes, or her ivory glove- 
stretchers, or to write a letter between London and 
Eastbourne. The dressing-bag contained everything 
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that could have been wanted during a trip to Ame- 
rica; but it was Tullion's duty to be prepared for 
all emergencies. One footman and a covey of house- 
maids had gone down the day before; the cook^ 
butler, and another man came second-class by this 
train, after serving a ceremonious luncheon in Acro- 
polis-square, in order that there should be no hitch 
in the domestic arrangements of either town or sea- 
side — no awkward hiatus in Mr. Vallory's state. 
His own brougham brought him to the London 
station ; his own barouche would meet him at East- 
bourne. The lovers had ten minutes' leisure at the 
station, in which to renew their vows of eternal con- 
stancy, had they been so minded ; but being neither 
of them sentimentally disposed, they beguiled the 
time by conversation of a commonplace order. Only 
towards the last did Miss Vallory touch upon per- 
sonal topics. 

' How soon are we to see you, Hubert ?' she 
asked. 

* I think in the course of next week ; but I had 
better not pledge myself to a given day. You may 
be sure I shall come directly I can. And I shall 
run down by this 8.30 train, and take my chance of 
finding you at home when I arrive.' 
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* I cannot understand why you should not come 
down at once, and stay with us altogether.' 

' That is as much as to say you cannot under- 
stand why I am not an utterly idle man, my dear 
Augusta.' 

* I don't wish you to idle ; but at this time of 
year you really cannot have any serious work.' 

* You heard what your father said about Cardi- 
mum V. Cardimum.' 

The bell rang before Miss Vallory could argue 
the point any farther. Her place had been taken by 
Tullion, the maid, who travelled in the same carriage 
as her mistress, in case Miss Yallory should faint, or 
require the ivory hair-brushes, or wrench a button 
oflF her glove. Hubert Walgrave handed her to her 
place, lingered at the carriage-door to say a word 
or two, pressed the daintily-gloved hand in the 
orthodox fashion, and stood with lifted hat while 
the Eastboume-Bognor-Lewes train steamed slowly 
off. When it was quite gone, he loitered on the 
platform for a minute or so, in a thoughtful mood,, 
and then carried himself and his perplexities away in 
a hansom. 

In spite of all he had said to Miss Yallory, he 
did not work very diligently in the interests of his 
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Cardimums that Satnrday afternoon. He seemed to 
have an idle fit npon him, and loitered about in a 
deaoltory way ; tried to read for an hour or so in his 
rooms by the river ; but ended by throwing his books 
aside savagely; and went out of doors again, strolling 
westward, in an utterly purposeless and unprofitable 
manner, thinking — ^thinking of a Kentish homestead, 
and one &ir young &ce ; not the face of which he 
had a right to think. 

In Coekspur-street he came to a sudden halt, his 
listless eye caught by the glitter of a jeweller's win- 
dow« The dazzling wares were displayed, though 
London was empty, and the world of Cockspur-street 
had in a manner ceased to exist — had entered upon 
its annual hibernation. Lockets and bracelets, 
brooches and earrings, twinkled in the radiance of 
the westward sloping sun; marvellous devices in 
coral courted the eve of the connoisseur; a chaste 
selection of diamonds hinted at the wealth within. 
Mr* Walgrave, who was not given to gaping before 
shop windows, made a dead stop at this, staring at 
the splendid follies meditatively. 

^ I should like to give her something,' he said to 
himself; * something as a — as a souvenir. I have 
caused her only too much pain ; why should I not 
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give her one half-hour of innocent pleasure? And 
it comes natural to a woman to be fond of these 
things. But I think she would hardly care for any- 
thing unless there were a sentiment associated with 
it. A locket, for instance — ^I suppose that would be 
the right kind of thing — a locket, with my photo- 
graph in it. She is simple enough and loving 
•enou^ to value my unworthy countenance. And I 
•am rather better-looking in a photograph than in 
the flesh — that is one comfort. There are some men 
whom the sun always shows at their worst, exag- 
gerating every wrinkle ; but me Helios treats kindly.' 

He had almost decided the point to his own 
satisfaction, and was going into the shop, when he 
stopped suddenly, turned on his heel, and walked a 
few paces farther, still meditating. 

'How about aunt Hannah?' he asked himself. 
* There's the rub. If I were to send Grace my like- 
ness, she must surely see it. What is there which 
those piercing eyes of hers do not see ? And yet I 
must be the clumsiest of Lotharios if I can't cheat 
aunt Hannah. What were such sharp-eyed all-seeing 
people created for, except to be duped egregiously, 
sooner or later ? Yes ; I think I am a match for 
%unt Hannah.' 
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He turned back again, and this time went 
straight to the jeweller's counter. He selected a 
locket — the handsomest, or the one that pleased him 
best, in the shop : a massive dead-gold locket, oval, 
with an anchor in large rich-looking pearls on the 
back ; such a jewel as a man would scarcely choose 
for a farmer's daughter, unless he had sunk very far 
down that pit from which extrication is so difiBicuIt 
and so rare. He turned the locket over in his fin- 
gers thoughtfully after he had chosen and paid 
for it. 

*I suppose, now,' he said to the shopman, 'you 
could make me a false back to this thing, and put a 
portrait into it in such a manner that its existence 
need only be known to the owner of the locket ?' 

The shopman replied diffusely, to the effect that 
the thing was practicable, but would be troublesome, 
requiring great nicety of adjustment, and so on, and 
so on, and would be, of course, expensive. 

* I don't care about a pound or two, more or 
less,' said Mr. Walgraye. * I should like the thing 
done, if it can be done neatly. There must be a 
secret spring, you understand, in the style one reads 
about in novels. I never saw it in real life; but 
I have a fancy for trying the experiment. You can 
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sen J to me for the photograph in a day or two; 
and the sooner you can let me have the locket the 
better/ 

He tossed his card on to the counter and de- 
parted, more interested in this trifling purchase than 
he had been in anything for a long time. 

* It is a relief to do something that will please 
her/ he thought. 

It was a relief; but he was not the less restless 
and uneasy. The Cardimum case had no charm 
for him. New briefs, which had accumulated during 
the last fortnight of his absence, failed to interest 
him. He had been less than a week away from 
Brierwood, yet it seemed as if that ancient garden 
in Kent were divided from him by the space of a 
lifetime. His common life, which until this time 
had seemed to him all-sufficient for a man's happi- 
ness, was out of tune. 

He hardly knew what to do with himself. After 
the excuses he had made about Eastbourne he could 
not go abroad; yet he would like to have rushed 
headlong to some wild out-of-the-way village in the 
Tyrol, and to spend his autumn climbing unfamiliar 
mountains. He fancied he could get rid of his in- 
fatuation in some remote region such as that; but 

VOL. I. Q 
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chained to Londoiiy in the dnll dead season of the 
year, there was no hope of cure. Grace Redmayne's 
image haunted him by day and by night, mixed it- 
self with every dream, came between him and his 
books, poshed Cardimom v. Gardimom from their 
stools. 

Would he not have been safer at Eastbourne, in 
the society of his aflSanced, living the life of gentiUty 
by the seaside ? He could hardly fail to ask him- 
self this question. Yes; he would be safer, most 
assuredly, walking that narrow pathway, his foot- 
steps guarded from all possibility of wandering. He 
would be safer ; but he. felt that such a life just now 
would be simply unendurable. The commonplace 
talk, the narrow mind — narrow, though it was stored 
with stray lines from Tennyson and Owen Meredith, 
and had been enriched by a careful perusal of every 
book which a young lady of position ought to read ; 
narrow, although its culture during the educational 
period had cost from two to three hundred a year — 
from these he shrank as from a pestilence ; in plain 
words, he felt that an unbroken week of his future 
wife's company would be the death of him. 

And when they were married, what then ? Well, 
then, of course, it would be different. No man — 
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above all a successful barrister — need see enough of 
his wife to be bored by her companionship. Nor 
can a man's wife, unless she is inherently obnoxious 
to him, ever be utterly uninteresting. They have 
80 many ideas in common, so many plans and ar- 
rangements — ^petty, perhaps, but still absorbing for 
the moment — to discuss and settle, — the list of 
guests for a dinner-party; the way-bill of their 
autumn pilgrimage ; the name of their last baby ; 
the pattern of new carpets; the purchase or non- 
purchase of a picture at Christie's. The wife is 
only a necessary note — the subdominant — in the 
domestic scale. 

But the long days of courtship, when there is 
no fervent love in the soul of the lover ; the long 
summer evenings, when he is bound to stroll with 
his chosen one by the calm gray sea ; when to talk 
too much of his own prospects and plan of life would 
be to appear worldly ; when he is bound, in fact, to 
complete his tale of love-making, to produce the 
given number of bricks with ever so little straw — 
those days are the days of trial ; and happy is he 
who can pass through them unscathed to that solemn 
morning which clenches the bargain with joyous 
ringing of bells, and gay procession of bridesmaids. 
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and Mendelssohn's Wedding March, and transforms 
the exacting betrothed into the submissive wife. 

' I have not the slightest doubt we shall get on 
very well together when we are married,' Mr. Wal- 
grave said to himself ; * but the preliminary stage 
is up-hill work. I know that Augusta is fond of 
me, in her way ; but 0, what a cold way it seems 
after the touch of Grace Eedmayne's little hand, the 
look in Grace Eedmayne's eyes ! Thank God, I did 
my duty in that affair, and was open and above- 
board from the first.' 

There was nothing in the world to delay Mr. 
Walgrave's visit to Eastbourne during the following 
week, except his own caprice; but he had a fancy 
for waiting until that locket he had bought in Cock- 
spur-street was ready for him. He selected the 
photograph which represented him at his best, had 
it carefully painted by an expert hand, and sent it 
to the jeweller. At the end of the week the locket 
was brought to him. The spring worked admirably. 
On opening the golden case, there appeared a bunch 
of forget-me-nots in blue enamel; but on pressing 
a little knob between the locket and the ring at- 
tached to it, the dainty Httle enamelled picture 
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opened like the back of a watch, and revealed Hu- 
bert Walgrave's miniature. The contrivance was 
perfect in its way, the forget-me-nots a happy 
thought. The man to whom the work had been 
intrusted had taken the liberty to suppose that the 
trinket must needs be a love-gift. 

Hubert Walgrave was charmed with the toy, and 
had it packed, registered, and dispatched at once to 
* Miss Eedmayne, Brierwood Farm, near Kingsbury, 
Kent.' He wrote the address, and posted the little 
packet with his own hands, and then wrote Grace a 
formal letter, a letter which could bear the scrutiny 
of Mrs. Bedmayne. 

* My dear Miss Eedmayne, — I experienced so 
much kindness from your family and yourself during 
my very pleasant visit to Brierwood, that I have 
been anxious to send you some little souvenir of that 
event. I know that young ladies are fond of trin- 
kets, and I fancy that your kind aunt would prefer 
my sending my little offering to you rather than to 
herself. I have therefore chosen a locket, which I 
trust Mr. and Mrs. Eedmayne will permit you to 
accept, in token of my gratitude for all the kindness 
I received under their hospitable roof. 
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* With all regards, I remain, my dear Miss Ked- 
mayne, very faithfully yours, 

* Hubert Walgrave.' 

He read the letter over, and blushed, ever so 
faintly, at his own hypocrisy. Yet what could he 
do ? he wanted to give the dear girl just one little 
spark of pleasure. Upon a slip of paper he wrote : 
' II y a un ressort entre Tanneau et le medallion ; 
touchez le, et vous trouverez mon portrait ;' and 
enclosed the slip in his letter. Grace would open 
her own letter, no doubt, and the Bedmaynes would 
hardly see that little slip of paper in an unknown 
tongue. 

* And so ends the one romantic episode in my 
unromantic life,' he said to himself, when he had 
posted the letter. 

A day or two afterwards he made up his mind 
to pay that duty visit to Eastbourne ; it was a thing 
that must be done sooner or later. It was already 
much later than Miss Vallory could possibly ap- 
prove. He expected to be lectured, and went down 
to the quiet watering-place with a chastened spirit, 
foreseeing what awaited him. 

The little sea-coast town, with its umbrageous 
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boulevards and dainty villas, was looking very gay 
and bright as he drove through it on his way to 
the habitation of the Vallorys, of course one of the 
largest and most expensive houses fronting the sum- 
mer sea. One of the newest also : the bricks had 
still a raw look ; the stucco appeared to have hardly 
dried after the last touch of the mason's trowel. 
Other houses of the same type straggled a little 
way beyond it, in a cheerless and unfinished con- 
dition. It looked almost as if the Acropolis-square 
mansion had been brought down by rail, and set up 
here with its face to the sea. The unfinished houses, 
of the same pattern, seemed to have strayed off into 
a field, where the strange scentless flora of the sea- 
coast, chiefly of the birch-broom order, still flour- 
ished. It was what Sydney Smith has called the 
* knuckle-end' of Eastbourne, but designed to be- 
come the Belgravia of that town. Was not Belgravia 
itself once a * knuckle-end* ? 

There was a drawing-room, spacious enough for 
a church, sparsely furnished with ' our cabriole suite 
at thirty-seven guineas, in carved Italian walnut and 
green rep ;' a balcony that would have accommodated 
a small troop of infantry ; and everywhere the same 
aspect of newness and rawness. The walls still 
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smelt of their first coat of paint, and plaster-of-paris 
crumbs fell from the ceilings now and then in a 
gentle shower. 

The Acropolis-square footman ushered Mr. Wal- 
grave to the drawing-room, where he found his be- 
trothed trying a new piece on a new Erard piano, 
in a new dress — an elp,borate costume of primrose 
cambric, all frillings and puffings and flutings, which 
became her tall slim figure. She wore a broad blue 
ribbon round her throat, with a locket hanging from 
it — a locket of gold and gems, her own monogram 
in sapphires and diamonds ; and the sight of it 
reminded him of that other locket. Grace Kedmayne 
had received his gift by this time; but there had 
been no acknowledgment of it as yet when he left 
London. Indeed, no letter from Brierwood could 
reach him directly, since he had never given the 
Eedmaynes his London address. They could only 
write to him through John Wort. 

Mr. Walgrave had not been mistaken about the 
impending lecture, but he took his punishment 
meekly, only murmuring some faint reference to 
Cardimum versus Cardimum — so meekly, in fact, 
that Augusta Vallory could scarcely be hard upon 
him. 
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* You may imagine/ she remonstrated in conclu- 
sion, * that I find a place of this kind very dull 
without you.* 

' I am afraid you will find it much duller with 
me/ Mr. Walgrave replied drearily; 'whatever ca- 
pacity for gaiety I may possess — which, at the best, 
I fear, is not much — is always paralysed by the sea- 
side. I have enjoyed a day or two at Margate, cer- 
tainly, once or twice in my life ; there is something 
fresh and enjoyable about Margate ; an odour of 
shrimps and high spirits ; but then, Margate is con- 
sidered vulgar, I believe.' 

* Considered vulgar !' cried Miss Vallory with a 
shudder. * Why, it is Houndsditch by the sea !' 

* If Margate were in the Pyrenees, people would 
rave about it/ her lover replied coolly. 'I have 
been happy at Ryde, as you know,* he went on in 
his most leisurely manner, but with a little drop 
in his voice, which he had practised on juries some- 
times in breach-of-promise cases, and which did duty 
for tenderness ; * but with those two exceptions, I 
have found the sea-side — above all, the genteel sea- 
side — a failure. The more genteel, the more dreary. 
If one does not admit Houndsditch and the odour 
of shrimps, the pestilence of dulness is apt to de- 
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scend upon our coasts. Cowes, of course, is toler- 
able; and I rather like Southsea — the convicts are 
so interesting; and where there are ships in the 
oflSng, there is always amusement for the Cockney 
who prides himself upon knowing a brig from a 
brigantine.' 

Discoursing in this languid manner, Augusta 
and her affianced beguiled the time until dinner. 
Mr. Walgrave was not eager to rush down to the 
beach and gather shells, or to seek some distant 
point whence to take a header into the crisp blue 
waves, after the manner of the enthusiastic excur- 
sionist, who feels that while he is at the sea he 
cannot have too much of a good thing. He lounged 
in the balcony, which was pleasantly sheltered by a 
crimson - striped awning, and talked in his semi- 
cynical way to his betrothed, not by any means 
over-exerting himself in the endeavour to entertain 
her. 

* The Arion is here, I suppose,' he remarked by 
and by. 

* Yes. I have been out in her a good deal.' 
' With your father ?' 

* Not very often. Papa gives himself up to lazi- 
ness at the sea-side. I have had Weston with me.' 
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* Happy Weston !' 

* As the happiness he may have enjoyed was 
quite open to you, I don't think you need affect to 
envy him.* 

* My dear Augusta, I envy him not only the hap- 
piness, hut the capacity for enjoying it. You see, 
I am not the kind of man for a " tame cat." Weston 
Vallory is; indeed, to my mind, he seems to have 
heen created to fill the position of a fine Persian with 
a hushy tail, or an Angora with pink eyes.' 

* You are remarkably complimentary to my re- 
lations at all times,' said Miss Vallory with an 
offended air. 

* My dear girl, I consider the mission of a tame 
cat quite a lofty one in its way; but you see it 
doesn't happen to be my way. A man who trains 
his whiskers as carefully as your cousin Weston, 
lays himself out for that sort of thing. Have you 
been far out ?' 

* We have been as far as the Wight. We went 
to the regatta at Byde the other day, and had lun- 
cheon with the Filmers, who are intensely grateful 
for the villa.' 

* Then my Lady Clara Vere de Vere has not 
found the time heavy on her hands.' 
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' Not particularly. I have ridden a good deal.' 

* With Weston V 

* With Weston. You envy him that privilege, 
I suppose ?' This with a little contemptuous toss 
of the splendid head, and an angry flash of the hazel 
eyes. If Hubert Walgrave had been in love with 
his future wife, that little angry look would have 
seemed to him more bewitching than the sweetest 
smile of a plainer woman ; but there was another 
face in his mind, eyes more beautiful than these, 
which had never looked at him angrily. He con- 
templated Augusta Vallory as coolly as if she had 
been a fine example of the Spanish school of por- 
traiture — a lady by Velasquez. 

* Upon my honour, I think you grow handsomer 
every time I see you,* he said; 'but if you ask me 
whether I envy Weston the delight of riding through 
dusty lanes in August, I am bound to reply in the 
negative. Man is essentially a hunting animal, and 
to ride without anything to ride after seems to me 
unutterably flat. If we were in the shires now, in 
November, I should be happy to hazard my neck 
three or four days a week in your society.' 

*But you see it is not November ; if it were, I 
have no doubt I should be told the duties of a bar- 
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rister must prevent your wasting any time upon me 
during that month.' 

With such gentle bickerings the lovers amused 
themselves until the ringing of the dressing bell, 
when Miss Vallory handed her afl&anced over to the 
custody of the chief butler, and went upstairs to 
array herself for the small family gathering. Mr. 
Walgrave found himself presently in a roomy bed- 
chamber — walls and ceiling painfully new, grate 
slightly at variance with its setting, bells a failure, 
windows admirably constructed for excluding large 
bodies of air and admitting draughts, furniture of 
the popular sea-side type — brand-new Kidderminster 
carpet of a flaring pattern, rickety Arabian bedstead, 
mahogany wardrobe with doors that no human power 
could keep shut, everything marble-topped that could 
be marble-topped ; no pincushion, no easy-chair, no 
writing-table, and a glaring southern sun pouring in 
upon a barren desert of Kidderminster. 

* So Weston has been very attentive — has been 
doing my duty, in short,* Mr. Walgrave said to him- 
self as he dressed. * I wonder whether there's any 
chance of his cutting me out ; and if he did, should 
I be sorry ? . It would be one thing for me to jilt 
Augusta, and another for her to throw me over. 
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Old Vallory would hardly quarrel with me in the 
latter event; on the contrary, it would be a case 
for solatium. He could hardly do enough for me 
to make amends for my wrongs. But I don't think 
there's much danger from my friend Weston ; and 
after all, I have quite done with that other folly — 
put it out of my mind, as a dream that I have 
dreamed : it is gone, " like the chaflf of the summer 
threshing-floors." ' 

He went downstairs presently, and found Mr. 
Vallory in the drawing-room, large and stolid, with 
a vast expanse of shirt-front, and a double gold eye- 
glass on the knob of his aquiline nose, reading an 
evening paper. 

This of course offered a delightful opening for 
conversation, and they began to talk in the usual 
humdrum manner of the topics of the hour. Par- 
liament was over — it was the indignant-letter season, 
and the papers were teeming with fervid protests 
against nothing particular. Extortionate innkeepers 
in the Scottish highlands, vaccination versus non- 
vaccination, paterfamilias bewailing the inordinate 
length of his boys' holidays, complaints of the ad- 
ministration of the army, outcries for reform in the 
iiavy, jostled one another in the popular journals; 
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and Mr. Yallory, being the kind of man who reads 
his newspaper religioosly from the beginning to the 
end, had plenty to say abont these things. 

He was a heayy pompous kind of man, and Mr. 
Walgraye found his society a dead weight at all 
times ; but never had he seemed so entirely weari- 
some as on this particular August evening, when 
less aristocratic Eastbourne was pacing the parade 
gaily, breathing the welcome breeze that set land- 
wards with the sinking of the sun. Hubert Walgrave 
felt as if he could have walked down some of his 
perplexities, had he been permitted to go out and 
tramp the lonely hills, Beachy-Head way, in the 
sunset; but in that lodging-house drawing-room, 
sitting on the creaky central ottoman contemplating 
his boots, while Mr. Vallory's voice droned drearily 
upon the subject of army reform, and * what we 
ought to do with our Armstrong guns, sir,' and so 
on, and so on, his troubles sat heavy upon him. 

Weston came in presently, the very pink and 
pattern of neatness, with the narrowest possible 
white tie, and the air of having come to a dinner- 
party. He had slipt down by the afternoon express, 
he told his uncle, after his day's work in the City. 

* There's an attentive nephew !' exclaimed Mr. 
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Vallory senior ; * does a thorough day's work in the 
Old Jewry, and then comes down to Eastbourne to 
turn over the leaves of his cousin's music, while I 
take my after-dinner nap, and is off to the City at 
a quarter to eight in the morning, unless he's 
wanted here for yachting or riding. Take care he 
doesn't cut you out, Walgrave.' 

* If I am foredoomed to be cut out,' Mr. Walgrave 
answered with his most gracious smile, * Mr. Weston 
Vallory is welcome to his chance of the advantages 
to be derived from the transaction. But the lady 
who has honoured me by her choice is in my mind 
as much above suspicion as Csesar's wife ought to 
have been.' 

The young lady who was superior to CaBsar's wife 
came into the room at this moment, in the freshest 
and crispest of white muslin dresses, dotted about 
with peach-coloured satin bows, just as if a flight 
of butterflies had alighted on it. She gave Weston 
the coolest little nod of welcome. If he had really 
been a favourite Persian cat, she would have taken 
more notice of him. He had brought her some 
music, and a batch of new books, and absorbed her 
attention for ten minutes, telling her about them; 
at the end of which time dinner was announced, to 
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Mr. Walgrave's infinite relief. He gave Augusta his 
arm, and the useful Weston was left to follow his 
uncle, caressing his whiskers meditatively as he 
went, and inwardly anathematising Hubert Wal- 
grave's insolence. 

The dinner at Eastbourne was as the dinners in 
Acropolis-square. Mr. Vallory's butler was like Mr. 
Merdle's, and would not bate an ounce of plate for 
any consideration whatever; would have laid his 
table with the same precision, one might suppose, 
if he had been laying it in Pompeii on the night of 
the eruption, with an exact foreknowledge that he 
and his banquet-table were presently to be drowned 
in a flood of lava. So the table sparkled with the 
same battalions of wine-glasses ; the same property 
tankards, which no one ever drank from, blazed upon 
the sideboard, supported by a background of presen- 
tation salvers ; the same ponderous silver dishes 
went round in ceremonial procession, with the en- 
trees which Mr. Walgrave knew by heart. Mr. Val- 
lory's cook was an accomplished matron, with seventy 
guineas a year for her wages ; but she had not the 
inexhaustible resources of an Gude or a Goufie, and 
Hubert Walgrave was familiar with every dish in her 
catalogue, from her consomme avx oeufs to her apple- 
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fritters. He ate his dinner, however, watched over 
with tender soUcitude by the chief butler and his 
subordinates — ate his dinner mechanically, with his 
thoughts very far away from that sea-side dining- 
room. 

After dinner came music and a little desultory 
talk ; a little loitering on the balcony, to watch the 
harvest moon rise wide and golden over a rippling 
sea ; then a quiet rubber for the gratification of Mr. 
Vallory ; then a tray with brandy and seltzer, sherry 
and soda, a glass of either refreshing mixture com- 
pounded languidly by the two young men ; and then 
a general good-night. 

* I suppose you would like to go out in the Arion 
to-morrow,' Augusta said to her lover, as he held 
the drawing-room door open for her departure. 

* I should like it above all things,' replied Mr. 
"Walgrave ; and he did indeed feel as if, tossing 
hither and thither on that buoyant sea, he might 
contrive to get rid of some part of his burden. 

' It is a species of monomania,' he said to him- 
self, ' and I daresay is as much the fault of an over- 
worked brain as an actual affair of the heart. Who 
can tell what form a man's punishment may take if 
he drives the intellectual steam-engine just a little 
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too hard ? The truth is, I want more rest and com- 
plete change. I wish to Heaven I could get away 
to the Tyrol; but that's impossible, I am bound 
hand and foot, unless I like to fly in the face of for- 
tune, and offend Augusta Vallory.' 

He did not fly in the face of fortune. He went 
out in the Arion on the next day and the next, and 
even rode Weston's chestnut mare in the dusty lanes, 
to oblige Miss Vallory, while the owner of the beast 
sat in an office, where the thermometer was at 
seventy-five, writing rough drafts of letters to be 
copied by inferior hands, and interviewing important 
clients. 

They went to Pevensey Castle together, and 
dawdled about among the ruined walls; they went 
to Beachy Head, and heard wondrous stories of dis- 
tressed barks and rescued cargoes, and the wrongful 
awards of London average-staters, from the guardians 
of the point. They got rid of the days in a manner 
that ought to have been delightful to both of them, 
since they were almost always together, and Mr. 
Walgrave made himself more agreeable than usual. 

This lasted for about ten days ; but at the end 
of the tenth he discovered suddenly that he must 
go back to Cardimum versus Cardimum, and stuff 
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his brain with more precedents ; nor would he listen 
to any arguments which Miss VaUoiy coold nrge to 
detain him. She submitted ultimately, and made 
no show of her regret; hot she really was grieved 
and disappointed, for she was fonder of him than 
she cared to let him see. 



CHAPTER XT. 

' DOST THOU LOOK BACK ON WHAT HATH BEEN ?* 

After Hubei*t Walgrave's departure, the entire 
story of Grace Redmayne's life could be told in . 
three words : * He was gone.' She abandoned her- 
self utterly to the bitterness of regret. She went to 
and fro by day, and lay down to rest at night, with 
one great sorrow in her heart — a childish grief per- 
haps at the worst, but none the less bitter to this 
childish soul. Nor had she any friendly ear into 
which to pour her woes. On the contrary, she had 
to keep perpetual watch and ward over herself, lest 
she should betray her foolish secret. It was the old 
story of the worm in the bud, and the damask cheek 
soon began to grow wan and pale. So changed and 
haggard, indeed — so faded from her nymph-like 
beauty did the girl become, that even Mrs. James 
Redmayne's unsentimental eyes perceived the dif- 
ference ; and that worthy matron told her husband, 
with some anxiety of tone, that their niece must be 

m. 
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* She's going the way of her poor mother, I'm 
afraid, Jim,' she said. ' She's fainted dead oflF more 
than once since that evening in Clevedon Chase. I 
let her do a hand's turn in the dairy the day before 
yesterday; for she gets restless and fretful some- 
times, for want of work — lolloping about all day, 
reading novels or playing the piano. It was light 
work enough — making up a bit of butter into fancy 
shapes — swans, and such-like — for it isn't likely I'd 
give her anything heavy to do ; but when she'd been 
standing in the dairy half an hour or so, she went 
off all of a sudden as white as a sheet of paper, and 
would have gone flat down on the bricks, if I hadn't 
caught her in my arms ; and a regular bother I had 
to bring her round too. Depend upon it, Mr. Hum- 
phreys was right, and there's something wrong with 
her heart.' 

' Poor little lass !' murmured the farmer tenderly. 
He remembered his niece when she had been indeed 
a little lass, and had sat upon his knee peering into 
the mysteries of a turnip -shaped silver watch — a 
fragile flower-like child, whom he used to touch ten- 
derly with his big clumsy hands, as if she had been 
an exotic. ' Poor little lass ! that seems hard 
though, Hannah, if there's anything amiss. She's 
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SO young, and so bright, and so pretty — as person- 
able a yonng woman as you can see between this 
and Tunbridge. And there's her father working for 
her oyer yonder. I think it would clean break Back's 
heart if hq were to come back and find Gracey 
missing. We'd best do something, hadn't we, 
Hannah — take her up to some London doctor, eh ?' 

' We might do that,' Mrs. Eedmayne answered 
thoughtfully, 'when the hops are gathered. I 
couldn't spare a day between this and then, if it was 
a matter of life and death, as you may say; and 
thank God it isn't that ! The girl ain't strong, and 
she's subject to fainting-fits ; but there mayn't be 
anything serious in it, after all.' 

' You must take her up to London, Hannah, to 
see some top-sawyer of a doctor, as soon as ever the 
hopping's over.' 

* I don't mind doing that. It's no use fidgeting 
ourselves with Mr. Humphreys' fancies. If you've 
got a sick headache, he looks at you as solemn as if 
he was thinking of giving a hint to the undertaker.' 

* I say, mother,' Mr. James Bedmayne remarked 
to his spouse, after a pause, ' you don't think the 
girl's got anything on her mind, do you ? She ain't 
fretting about anything, is she ?' 
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' Fretting about anything ! Mercy's sakes, what's 
she got to fret about? All her victuals found for 
her, and no need to soil the tips of her fingers, 
unless she likes. She's never known a trouble in 
her life, except her father leaving her; and she's 
got the better of that ever so long. What can put 
such rubbish into your head, father ?' 

* Well, I don't know ; girls are apt to have 
fancies, you see. There was that chap Mr. Walgry, 
for instance, hanging about her, and talking to her a 
good deal, off and on. He may have put some 
foolish notions into her head — may have flattered 
her a bit perhaps, and made her think he was in 
love with her.' 

Mr. Bedmayne made these observations in a 
dubious tone, and with a somewhat guilty feeling 
about his own conduct during that one week of his 
wife's absence. He had left those two so entirely 
free to follow their own devices, while he made the 
most of his brief span of liberty. The partner of his 
fortunes took him up sharply. 

' Hanging about her, indeed !' she exclaimed. * I 
never allowed any hanging about to go on under my 
nose ; and I must say I always found Mr. Walgry 
quite the gentleman. Of course he did take some 
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notice of Grace. There's no denying she's a pretty 
girl, and it isn't likely she'd be passed oyer like a 
plain one. Bnt I don't believe he ever said a foolish 
word to her, or behayed any way nnbecoming a gen- 
tleman.' 

« 

' If yon say so, Hannah, I make no doabt yoa're 
quite correct in yonr views,' the farmer replied sub- 
missively ; ^ only I don't like to see Gracey hanging 
her head — it don't seem natural.' 

' It's weakness, that's what it is, James. If 
she'd only drink the hop-tea I make her, she'd pick 
up her strength fast enough. There's nothing finer 
than a tumbler of hop-tea every morning ; but girls 
are so obstinate, and think that physic ought to be 
as sweet as sugar- plums.' 

So the discussion ended. Grace's health seemed 
variable. She looked brighter on some days than 
on others ; made little efforts, in fact, to stifle her 
sorrow; put on an appearance of life and gaiety; 
and then relapsed and gave way altogether. When 
questioned by her aunt or uncle, she said she had a 
headache — they could never extort more from her 
than that. Once good-natured James Bedmayne 
took her aside, and asked her, with simple earnest- 
ness that touched her keenly, if there were any 
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trouble on her mind; but she answered him very 
much as her aunt had done on her behalf: What 
could there be to trouble her ? 

' You are all so kind to me, dear uncle James/ 
she said ; * and if my father were only at home, I 
ought to be as happy as any girl in Kent.' 

It was rather a vague answer, but to James Red- 
mayne it seemed a sufficient one. He went in to 
his wife with an air of mingled wisdom and triumph. 

* I've got to the bottom of it all, mother,' he 
said. ' Gracey's still fretting for her father ; she 
owned as much to me just now.' 

* More fool she, then !' exclaimed Mrs. James, 
who did not approve of confidence being reposed in 
her husband which had not first been offered to 
he«. * Fretting won't bring Richard home a day 
the sooner, or earn him an ounce of gold-dust to 
bring back with him. She'd better drink my hop- 
tea, and keep up her health and good looks, so as to 
do him credit when he does come.' 

Mr. Walgrave had been gone three weeks — ah, 
what an age of sadness and regret ! — when the parcel 
containing the locket came to Grace. A parcel di- 
rected in his hand — it was only too familiar to her 
from pencil-notes in some of the books he had lent 
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her, and from the papers she had seen scattered 
about his table. Fortune &TOiired her in the receipt 
of the packet. She had gone out to take the letters 
from the postman that morning, expecting nothing, 
hoping for nothing. From him or of him she never 
thought to receive sign or token. Had he not told 
her many times^ in the plainest words, that the 
stoiy of their love mnst come to an end, like a 
book that is shut, on the day he left Brierwood? 
She was too simple-minded to imagine him capable 
of wavering. He had said that his honour com- 
pelled him to forsake her, and he would be faithful 
to that necessity. 

Her heart gave a great leap when she saw the 
address on the little packet. She fled round the 
house like a lapwing, and did not stop to breathe 
till she was safe under the shadow of the cedar, 
in the spot where she had known such perilous hap- 
piness — with him. Then she sank down on the 
rustic bench, and with tremulous fingers tore open 
the little parcel. 

A dainty case of dark-blue velvet, in itself a trea- 
sure to a girl so unsophisticated as Grace ; a casket 
that opened with a spring, revealing a large yellow 
gold locket set with pearls, reposing on a bed of 
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white satin — a gem so beautifol that the sight of it 
took her breath away^ and she sat gazing upon it, 
transfixed with womanly rapture. 

She opened the locket, and looked at the little 
enamelled picture of forget-me-nots. Sweet, very 
sweet ; but 0, how much she would have preferred, 
his portrait, or even one little ring of his dark wavy 
hair ! She laid the treasure on the bench beside 
her, and opened his letter, devouring it with wide- 
open luminous eyes. 

The scrap of paper attracted her attention first : 
* There is a secret spring ; touch it, and you will 
find my photograph.' She gave a little cry of joy, 
and began to search for the spring, found it, and 
gave a louder cry of utter delight when she beheld 
the face of her lover. The skilful colourist had 
flattered Mr. Walgrave not a little : the pale dark 
complexion was Italianised; the gray eyes were 
painted in ultramarine; the face in the miniature 
looked from five to ten years younger than the 
original. But to Grace the picture was simply per- 
fect. She perceived no flattery ; the face, which was 
to her the noblest upon earth, was only idealised as 
she had idealised it in her own mind from the hour 
in which she began to love its owner. And yet. 
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when Hubert Walgrave first came to Brierwood, she 
had seen nothing wonderful in his appearance, and 
had considered him decidedly middle>aged. 

At last, after gazing at the miniature till her 
eyes grew dim, clouded with innocent tears — after 
kissing the glass that covered it with fond foolish 
kisses — she touched the spring and shut the case, 
and then read her letter. 

This disappointed her a little. It was evidently 
written to be read by her uncle and aunt. Not 
one word of that brief bright past ; only a letter 
such as any grateful lodger might have written to 
his landlady's daughter. She shed a few tears. 

' It was good of him to send me his picture,' she 
said to herself. ^ But he is quite gone from me ; I 
shall never, never see him again !' 

The picture had kindled new hope in her breast ; 
the letter destroyed it. There was some comfort, 
however, in being able to show this letter to her 
aunt, and to wear her locket in the light of day. 
She carried the little velvet case and the letter in- 
doors, and went in quest of her aunt, whom she 
found in the dairy. 

* 0, aunty Hannah, I have had a letter and a 
present !' 
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* What, a pincushion or a bookmarker from one 
of your old schoolfellows, I'll lay, or some such 
trumpery? You girls are always j&ddle - faddling 
about some such rubbish !' 

' Look, aunt !' cried Grace, displaying the locket 
imbedded in white satin. 

' Sure to goodness !' cried Mrs. James, staring 
at the trinket, * where did you get that ?' 

' From Mr. Walgrave, aunt, with such a kind 
letter !' 

Mrs. James snatched the letter from her niece's 
hand, and read it aloud, going over every word, and 
harking back every now and then to read a sentence 
a second time, in a deliberate way that aggravated 
Grace beyond measure. And then she turned from 
the letter to the locket, and examined it minutely, 
while Grace stood by in an agony, lest her clumsy 
fingers should hit upon the secret spring. 

' It's a pretty thing enough,' she said at last, 
* and must have cost a sight of money — pearls and 
all, for I suppose they're real; and I can't see as 
he had any call to send you such a thing. He paid 
for what he had, and there was no obligation on 
either side. Forget-me-nots too, as if it was for a 
young woman he was keeping company with. I 
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it' like such nonsense, and I doubt Tonr 
..'jw will be for sending it back,' 

' <|, aunt I' said Grace; and then be^iran to cry. 

' Lord bless me. child, don't be such a crv-babv. 
If you can get round your uncle to let you keep the 
locket, you may. A present's a present, and I don't 
suppose Mr. Walgry meant any harm ; he's too much 
a gentleman for that, leastways as £Eir as I could see. 
All I hope is, he never went talking any nonsense to 
you behind my back.' 

'No, aunt, he never talked nonsense; he was 
always sensible, and he told me — something about 
himself. He's engaged to be married — has been 
engaged for ever so long.' 

' Well, it was fair and honourable of him to tell 
you that, anyhow. You can show the letter to your 
uncle at dinner-time ; and if he likes you to keep 
the locket, I'm agreeable.' 

When dinner-time came, Mr. James, whoso opi- 
nion upon most subjects was a mere reflection of his 
wife's, studied that worthy woman's countenance; 
and seeing her favourably disposed towards the gift 
and the giver, opined that his niece might accept 
Mr. Walgrave's present without any derogation to 
the family dignity. She must write him a pretty 
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little letter of thanks, of coarse, showing oflF her 
boarding-school education, which Mr. Wort would 
no doubt forward to him, as he had happened to 
omit any address in his letter. 

So Grace wore her locket in the face of mankind, 
on the j&rst Sunday after the arrival of the packet ; 
wore it on her muslin dress at church, with a shy 
consciousness that all the parish must be dazzled 
by its splendour — that the old rector himself, if his 
eyes were good enough, might break down in the 
midst of his sermon, overcome by a sudden glimpse 
of its gorgeousness. She wore it on a black ribbon 
under her dress secretly upon those days which her 
aunt called ' workadays ;' and at night she put it 
under her pillow. Hers was the early, passionate, 
girlish love, which is so near akin to foolishness ; 
the Juliet love, which would have her Eomeo cut 
out in little stars, 

* And he will make the face of heaven so fine, 
That all the world will be in love with night, 
And pay no worship to the garish day.' 

The girl's spirits revived a little with the posses- 
sion of this locket. She looked brighter and better, 
and her aunt forgot her fears. September came to 
an end, and the hop-picking began ; herds of tramps 
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from the wilds of Hibemia, from the heart of the 
Seven-dials, from the wretchedest alleys in White- 
chapel and Bermondsey, came pouring in upon the 
fair Kentish country. Mrs. Eedmayne was too busy 
to think much of Grace's health ; and when the girl 
began to flag a little again, finding that life was 
dreary even with that portrait in her bosom, no one 
observed the change. She went off into rather a 
severe fainting-fit one afternoon ; but there was no 
one at hand but Sally, the maid-of-all-work, who 
brought her round as best she might, and thought 
nothing of the business. She had fainted herself on 
a midsummer Sunday, when Kingsbury church was 
hotter than usual, and never went to that place of 
worship without a big blue bottle of smelling-salts. 

Now in the dusky October evenings fitful patches 
of light glowed here and there on the landscape ; 
and riding along narrow lanes, the traveller came 
ever and anon to a rustic encampment — a ragged 
family huddled round a fire, sunburnt faces turned 
towards him inquiringly as he passed, a bevy of tat- 
terdemalion children darting out at him to ask for 
alms, and sharp cries of * Pitch us a copper, sir !' 
in the purest Cockney. The group, so picturesque 
at a distance, was sordid enough on inspection, and 
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the traveller could bnt wish these nomads had better 
shelter. A ragged blanket perhaps, hung upon a 
couple of poles, made a rough tent here and there; 
but those who possessed so much luxury were the 
aristocrats of the community ; the vulgar herd slept 
in the open, save on some lucky occasion, when a 
liberal farmer gave them the use of an empty bam^ 

James Bedmayne was tender-hearted, and at 
Brierwood the wandering race fared luxuriously. He 
lent them old rick-covers for tents, and whatever 
bam he had empty was placed at their disposal. 
Grace took an interest in the little children, spent 
all her money in cakes, and robbed the baskets in 
the apple-loft for their benefit; carried the women 
great jugs of cold tea in the evenings, and helped 
a^nd comforted them in many small ways, at the 
hazard of catching a fever, as her aunt frequently 
reminded her. In this particular season she was 
more than usually active in these small charities : 
that great sorrow in her heart was numbed a little 
by the sight of commoner sorrows. This year she 
was more tender than ever, the women thought — 
the old hands, who had known her in former years. 
She would sit for hours in a shady corner of a field, 
with a sick child in her arms, singing it to sleep 
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with sweet sad songs. The women used to look at 
her from a little distance, and talk together in whis- 
pers of her gentleness and her pale grave face. 

* I'm afeard there's summat wrong,' one stalwart 
matron said to another. * She were as gay as a 
bird last hop -picking. She looks like my sister 
Mary, that went off into a consumption and died in 
the hospital — that white-like, and her hands that 
wasted as you might a'most see through 'em. And 
she such a sweet young thing, too ! It do seem 
hard, that such as she should be took, and my old 
father, wot's a trouble to everybody, and no mord 
use of his limbs than a new-born infant, left behind 
to worrit.' 

One night, after a day spent almost entirely in 
the hop-fields, Grace discovered a great calamity — 
hei* locket was gone. T&e ribbon worn every day 
had been worn through at last by the sharp edge 
of the ring. It was round her neck when she un- 
dressed, with the two ends hanging loosely. Late 
as it was, she would have gone out and hunted for 
her treasure by moonlight — ^would have roused the 
hop-pickers, and bribed them to hunt for her ; but 
the house was locked, and the keys under Mrs. 
James's pillow, and it was more than she dared to 
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-^ *L:e. So she went to bed 
■ :i;ut, and came downstairs 
, lud with red sw:.i2en circles 
•i" her loss, 
ico a passion on hearing the 



.. . Li^rht to be ashamed of vourself. 
.L 10 wear it on a workadav?' she 

^.cu oruuson. 

^us very foolish of me, aunt Hannah ; 

%v»5> so fond of it !' 

wic over such a baby? Fond of it, in- 

.. X- fond of the piano your father gave 

. . ..c I wonder you don't wear that hang- 

.. \v^ar uock — ^you're silly enough. And of 

iv oi vour blessed hop-pickers have stolen 

.ii\o vou right. That comes of consorting 

.V ii \»\\ rabble.' 

■tv;\ i'ouldift have stolen it, aunt; I wore it 
, . in dro8H; they couldn't have known anything 
« . . k ■ 

«;uil' and nonsense ! they're cunning enough 

. ..^^ :iuything. If you'd swallowed a sovereign, 

.; .1 Uiiow it was inside you. Besides, I daresay 
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you took and pulled it out of your bosom to show to 
some of their rubbishing brats. You'll nurse your- 
self into the typhus fever or the smallpox one of 
these days, with nursing those ragamuffins; and a 
deal of use you'll be in the world without your 
good looks, considering as you can't so much as set 
the sponge for a batch of bread.' 

Grace was silent with the silence of guilt. Sitting 
under a hedge yesterday with one of those waifs of 
humanity in her lap, while its mother and a brood 
of bantlings from three years old upwards clustered 
round a hop-bin a few yards oflf, she had drawn the 
locket from her bosom and dangled it before the 
eyes of the little one, half to amuse the child, half 
for the pleasure of looking at the thing which was 
the sole token left of her brief love-story. 

Aunt Hannah, though unsympathetic in manner, 
was by no means minded that the locket should be 
lost. 

* It's a thankless task spending money upon i/ou,' 
she said ; * and so I shall tell Mr. Walgry, if ever I 
set eyes on him again. Beal gold, set with real 
pearls, and go and fool it away among a pack of 
hoppers.' 

After having given relief to her mind in this 
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manner, she dispatched Jack and Charley and a 
farm -labourer to scour the country, under Grace's 
guidance. The girl was to point out to them every 
path she bad taken, and every spot where she had 
rested throughout the previous day. 

'But it's about as likely you'll find the moon 
lying in the grass as that locket,' aunt Hannah re- 
marked despairingly as they set out. 

She proved only too true a prophet. The young 
men searched diligently, under Grace's direction — 
searched till dinner, and after dinner began again, 
and went on unflinchingly till tea-time ; but without 
result. After tea the early twilight shrouded the 
farm, and it was too dark to look any longer. Uncle 
James had the hoppers collected at nightfall, and 
told them what had been lost, ofliering a reward of 
a couple of sovereigns to the man, woman, or child 
who would restore it ; but they all made the same 
declaration, with every form of asseveration common 
to their class. No such thing had they seen. 

' That*s a lie !* said James Bedmayne sturdily. 
^ Some of you has seen it. and some of you has got 
it, or made away with it since last night. The 
K>okot*s almost as large as the palm of my hand. 
You couldn't fidl to see it lying anywheres ; and my 
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sons have been over every inch of ground my niece 
walked upon yesterday. It*s hard you should take 
anything as belongs to her, for she's been a good 
friend to you all.' 

* That she have, sir !' the women cried with tre- 
mendous energy, and a desperate emphasis on the 
last word. And then came a confusion of shrill 
voices, all protesting that the owners thereof would 
not wrong Miss Kedmayne to the extent of a six- 
pence. 

Grace went to her room quite worn out by that 
weary day — the pacing to and fro, with lessening 
hope as the hours wore on. It was gone — the one 
solace that had cheered her life. 

' I shall never see his face any more,' she said 
to herself. ' There is a fate against me.' 



CHAPTEE XVI. 

* BUT IF THOU MEANEST NOT WELL.' 

After the loss of the locket Grace Kedmayne drooped 
risibly. Good -hearted uncle James did all in his 
power to recover the lost trinket : put the matter 
into the hands of the police ; had inquiries made 
amongst London pawnbrokers, and so on ; but with- 
out avail. Poor Grace wandered about the bare 
fields where the hop -vines had lately flourished, 
with her eyes fixed on the ground, like some melan- 
choly spirit haunting the scene of an unhappy life. 
Aunt Hannah reprimanded her sharply from day to 
day for such foolishness. 

* If the locket's lost, it's lost,' she said philo- 
sophically; ^and there's no use in grizzling about 
it. There's more lockets in the world than that; 
and if the balance is on the right side next quarter- 
day, I daresay your uncle will buy you a new one, 
perhaps with both our portergraffcs, one on each 
side ; and that'll be worth taking care of as a family 
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keepsake — something to show your children by and 
by.' 

Grace gave a little involuntary shudder. A por- 
trait of aunt Hannah, whom photography made un- 
utterably grim, instead of that splendid face, those 
god-like eyes ! 

* It's very kind of you to think of that/ the girl 
said, half crying ; * but I should never care to have 
another locket, please.' 

* 0, very well ! I suppose you think we couldn't 
give you anything as handsome as that ; but, for my 
part, I should have thought you'd have set more 
store by a keepsake from one of your own family 
than a stranger's present.' 

* It isn't that, aunt. I've got your photograph, 
and uncle's, in my album, and I'm sure I value 
them. But I'll never wear another locket. There's 
something unlucky about them.' 

The year waned. October came to an end ; and 
for various reasons that visit to the London physi- 
cian, which James Bedmayne and his wife had talked 
about, had not yet been made. To those who saw 
Grace every day, the gradual change in her was not 
so obvious as to cause immediate alarm. Nor were 
hard-working people like the Kedmaynes on the 
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watch for such slight symptoms as awaken terror 
in those who have sufficient leisure to be anxions. 
The girl rose at her usual time ; took her place 
among her kindred at meals; went patiently through 
the routine of the long dull day, and never uttered 
a complaint. 

She was completely unhappy, nevertheless. She 
had no companions of her own age, who might have 
taught her to shake oflfthis foolish sorrow — no in- 
nocent gaieties to distract her mind. The slow level 
life of a farmhouse was about the best possible exist- 
ence in which to foster a sorrow such as hers. 

She had written that epistle which her uncle 
James had spoken of as *a pretty little letter'— a 
very formal composition, supervised by the whole 
family. James Kedmayne would fain have had her 
begin, * This comes toping,' a formula which he had 
used all his life, and firmly believed in as the essence 
of polite letter-writing. She had written to thank 
Mr. Walgrave for his very kind present, which was 
indeed very, very beautiful, and which she should 
value very much all her life. There were a great 
many 'verys' in the letter; and it was written in 
her best boarding-school hand — with long loops to 
the ^'s and 2/'s, after a specialite of Miss Toulmin's 
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— on the thickest and creamiest note-paper to be 
procured at Tunbridge Wells. Uncle James would 
have had a view of that polite resort at the top of 
the first page ; but this his niece condemned as 
vulgar. 

* Mr. Walgrave knows Tunbridge Wells, uncles' 
she said. ' He can't want a picture of it on a penny- 
sheet of paper — such bad paper, too, as they always 
print the views on.' 

No answer had come to this letter, which indeed 
needed none ; but for a month after she sent it the 
girl had hoped, faintly, for some acknowledgment. 
With the dying out of this hope, and the loss of her 
locket, all was over ; there was nothing left her ex- 
cept the blank future, in which that one beloved 
figure could have no part. 

And her father — her father, whose letters had 
been more hopeful of late, telling of increasing good 
fortune, hinting even at the possibility of his return 
before another year was ended, with all the objects 
of his expedition fully realised ; the father whose 
exile she had lamented so bitterly only a year ago — 
was he forgotten ? No, not forgotten ; only deposed 
to the second place in her heart. She thought of 
him very often, with a guilty sense of having wronged 
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him by her love for another. But that first love of 
girlhood is an all-absorbing passion. She had hardly 
room in her mind for her father's image beside that 
other. If he could have returned at this moment 
to cheer and comfort her, she might perhaps have 
struggled bravely with her grief, and conquered it. 
He had been all the world to her in years gone by — 
fiftther, mother, companion, friend ; the pride and 
delight of her life ; and in the rapture of reunion 
with him, that other image might have grown pale 
and shadowy, until it became only the memory of a 
girlish sorrow. But he did not come, and she went 
on thinking of Hubert Walgrave. 

She had no hope — positively none — of ever seeing 
his face again. Day after day, in the misty Novem- 
ber mornings, she awoke with the same void in her 
heart. The pain was almost worse than the pain 
of her awakening in the days that followed her 
father's departure. That grief had at the worst 
been brightened by hope : this was quite hope- 
less. 

Her aunt sent her to Kingsbury one fine after- 
noon in November, on some small errand to the 
single shop of the village — an errand which was de- 
signed rather to rouse the girl from her listlessness, 
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and give her the benefit of a brisk walk, than to 
supply any positive need of the household. 

* Anything's better for her than lolloping over a 
book/ remarked Mrs. Eedmayne, who regarded 
reading in every shape and form, except the pon- 
derous Henry's Bible on a Sunday afternoon, as 
more or less a vice. 

The walk was through those lanes and by those 
fields which she had walked so often with him ; the 
way by which they had come together on that first 
Sunday afternoon, when he joined her in her return 
from church. How well she remembered it all ! 
The landscape had changed since then, but was 
hardly less beautiful to the eye of a painter. The 
shifting shadows on the broad fallow, the tawny 
gold and crimson, brown and dun colour of the still 
lingering foliage ; the very weeds in the hedge, and 
the dock-leaves in the ditch, fringed by dewdrops 
left from the morning mists, which a November sun 
had not been strong enough to disperse — all were 
beautiful. 

A robin was singing with all its might on one of 
the bars of a gate Grace had to pass. She lingered 
for a few minutes to listen to him, watching the 
joyous bird with sad dreamy eyes. 
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' I Wonder if birds have any sorrows/ she thought; 
and then opened the gate gently, and went through 
into the lane. 

It was a narrow guUey between two tall neglecfted 
hedges, where the blackberry-bushes grew high and 
rank, mixed with hazel and hawthorn, upon steep 
grassy banks which were bright with primroses in 
April. At the very entrance of the lane Grace 
stopped Suddenly, with a little cry— stopped and 
clasped her hands upon her heart, which had a trick 
of beating furiotisly when she was agitated. 

There wa» a figure advancing towards her— -the 
tall figure of ^ man^^the image that haunted all hei* 
thoughts— Hubert Walgrave. He saw her, evi- 
dently, and came on with swifter footsteps to meet 
her. 

She would have behaved with the utmost pro- 
priety, no doubt, had he come to the gate at Brier - 
wood, and she been prepared for his appearance ever 
so little ; but at his coming upon her suddenly like 
this, all her fortitude left her; she fell upon his 
breast sobbing hysterically. 

^ My darling ! my darling !' 

For a few minutes he could hardly say any more 
than this, trying all the while to soothe and comfort 
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her, as if she had been a frightened child — waiting 
very patiently nntil that violent emotion had worn it- 
self out. Then he lifted her face tenderly, and looked 
at her. 

'Why, Grace,' he said, with a shocked look, 
' how sadly you are altered !' 

'Am I?' she asked, smiling faintly. 'I have 
not been very happy lately — ' 

* Has anything troubled you, my sweet one ? 
has anything been going wrong at Brierwood T 

' no, no, it is not that. They are all well, 
and we have hopeful letters from my dear father. 
Only—' 

' Only what, Grace ?' 

' I am so foolish, so wicked. I could not help 
being miserable. I thought I should never see yoil 
again.' 

' And was that thought enough to make you un- 
happy, dearest?' 

' Yes.' 

' And to see me again, and to be with me, and 
to be my own for ever, — ^would that be happiness ?* 

The soft eyes looked up at him, — 0, so ten-' 
derly ! 

' You know that it would.' 
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He bent down and kissed her. 

* Then it shall be so, Grace,' he said softly. 

1 

* But, 0, you know it can never, never be ! 
There is the other — ^the lady you are to marry.' 

* That lady shall not come between me and this 
faithful heart,' he answered, holding her in his arms^ 
and looking down at her with a proud happy smile. 
* Were she ten thousand times the woman she is, 
she should not part us, Grace, seeing that you are 
true to me, and that I love you with all my 
strength.' 

* True to you !' she murmured sadly. ^ I have 
lived for nothing except to think of you since you 
went away.' 

* And I have made it the business of my life to 
forget you, Grace, and have failed dismally. I made 
a vow never to look upon your face again ; but the 
sweet face has never left me. It has followed me 
by day and night ; and at last, after so many wasted 
struggles, I come back, just to see you once more — 
hoping to find you false, Grace ; asked in church 
with some stalwart farmer ; so that I might be dis- 
enchanted, and go away cured of my folly. Are you 
false, Grace ? Is there any red - cheeked young 
farmer in the case ?' 
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' A faj-mer !' the girl cried contemptuously. ' If 
Sir Francis Clevedon asked me to be his wife, I 
should refuse him, for your sake.' 

Hubert Walgrave gave a little start. 

' Sir Francis Clevedon !' he said. ' What fancy 
puts that name into your head ?' 

* It was the name I used to think of oftenest 
before I saw you,' she answered with a smile. ' I 
suppose every woman has her hero, and Sir Francis 
was mine. I have never seen him in my life, you 
know.' 

Mr. Walgrave's face, so bright before with a 
lover's triumph, had clouded over at the sound of 
the Clevedon name. 

* You have never seen him ? I have no ground 
for jealousy, then, I suppose ? I daresay he is a 
very good-looking fellow; for Fortune rarely mea- 
sures her gifts when she is in the giving mood. 
Nothing is too much for her favourites. But we 
won't waste our talk on him, Gracey ; we have 
sweeter things to think of. My own, my dearest, is 
it really true that you love me, that this pale 
changed face has grown wan from sorrow for me ?' 

* There has been no other reason,' she said 
shyly. 

VOL. I. T 
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* And you are my own, Grace, all my own.' 
'You know that I am,' she answered, looking up 

at him with clear candid eyes, that smote him to the 
heart with their innocence, ' if — if you are willing to 
sacrifice those prospects you spoke of, and to give up 
the rich lady.' 

*My heloved, there is hardly anything in the 
world I would not surrender for your sake.' 

* And you will marry me ?' she asked falteringly, 
the pale face covered with a burning blush. Even 
in her little world she had learned enough to know 
that all love-making, such as this, does not tend to- 
wards marriage. Every village has its stories of 
broken faith and man's dishonour ; and there had 
been such stories to be told of Kingsbury, even 
within Grace Redmayne's brief experience. 

* I will do all that a man of honour should do, 
dearest. I will do everything that a man can do to 
make you happy, if you will only trust me.' 

' You know that I cannot help trusting you,' she 
said ; * I love you so piuch.' 

* Then it cannot be too soon, darling.' 

' What ?' she asked, with a puzzled look. 
' Our union.' 

* 0, no, no ; it must not be soon. It is too 
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great a sacrifice for you to make. Yon might regret 
afterwards; and it would break my heart to know 
that I had come between you and the things you 
Talue. And then there is my father— dearly as I 
love you, I could do nothing without his know- 
ledge/ 

* What, Grace ! is this your boundless love ? 
Am I to be secondary to a father ? Think how very 
little old Gapulet stood for, when once Juliet was in 
love with Komeo.' 

Grace smiled a little at this appeal. They had 
read Romeo and Juliet together one long summer 
afternoon in the orchard ; and her lover had taught 
her to appreciate the beauties of the text with a 
fuller comprehension than she had ever brought to 
it before. 

^ But I think Signer Gapulet was rather a dis- 
agreeable kind of father,' she said. ^ Mine is so 
good.' 

* My pet, I have no doubt he is as good a fellow 
as ever breathed ; but he is at the antipodes, and I 
have a horror of long engagements. Life is not 
long enough for that kind of delay. Bely upon it, 
Romeo's and Juliet's was the true philosophy — ^wooed 
and won to-night, and wed to-morrow.' 
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* Eemember how fatal their marriage was !' 

' Absit omen. We will try to resemble them in 
nothing but the fervour of our love, our utter 
trustfulness in each other. And now let us talk 
seriously. Take my arm, dear, and let us walk 
on a little way. Mild as the afternoon is, you are 
shivering.' 

He drew her shawl closer round her, pressed the 
little hand under his arm, and walked gently on, 
looking down at her. 

'What a lucky fellow I was to meet you here 
just now — promiscuous, as my servant says! I 
took a fly from Tunbridge to Kingsbury, and walked 
on, meaning to invent some excuse for presenting 
myself at the farm as I came along. But I need 
not do that now ; it will be wiser on the whole that 
I should not appear at Brierwood. We can arrange 
everything, you and I, darling, in half an hour, and 
carry out our plans afterwards, without arousing any 
one's suspicion.' 

The girl looked at him wonderingly ; and then 
little by little, overcoming her objections one by one 
as they arose, he unfolded his scheme of their 
future. 

He was prepared to make great sacrifices for her 
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love — he did not define them; hut to declare his 
marriage with her would he to hlast his prospects. 
She would hardly desire that, he was sure. 

* 0, no, no, no,' she faltered piteously ; ' hut my 
father — ^you will place me right with him ?' 

* Of course, darling ; hut your father is a long 
way off now. There will be time enough to consider 
that diflSculty when he is on his homeward voyage. 
We need only think of perplexities to he overcome 
in the present, and those are not many. You must 
he very secret, darling, very brave, and come away 
from Brierwood quietly some morning — say this day 
week. That will give me time for my preparations, 
and yours need be of the slightest order; for you 
can bring no more luggage than you can carry in 
your own hand. I will sleep at Tunbridge on the 
previous night, and meet you with a fly at Kings- 
bury at eight in the morning, in time for the nine- 
o'clock train to London.' 

* To London !' echoed Grace, with a little shiver. 
* Are we to be married in London ?' 

* My dearest, everything is possible in London ; 
there is no place like London for keeping a secret. 
But don't imagine that I am going to mew you up 
in a smoky city. I shall find a pretty nest for my 
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bird somewhere in the suburbs, between this and 
Wednesday.' 

The whole scheme seemed fraught with terror to 
Grace. She loved him — 0, so fondly ! but even her 
love could hardly conquer her fear of that dim future. 
To leave the old familiar home — ^all the world she 
knew — ^and go forth with him an alien from her kin. 
If the marriage was to be secret, they might believe 
she had gone away to dishonour ; and the thought 
that she should stand disgraced in the minds of her 
kindred was more than she could bear. 

' I may tell my aunt and uncle that I am going 
away to be married, may I not ?' she asked. 

* Yes, darling ; I will place no fetter upon you 
there ; but remember, they must know nothing till 
you are gone. You can leave a letter behind you, 
telling them that you are going to be married, but 
not mentioning my name. They shall be enlight- 
ened by and by.' 

And thus by slow degrees, and with much tender 
pleading, he won her consent to his plan. She could 
not contemplate it without a strange terror — that 
rising early in the dim wintry morning, to creep like 
a criminal firom the home of her childhood. But to 
be with him for ever and ever, with no more part* 
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ing! £3ie looked back at the sorrowful montha of 
severanoe — ^the dieaiy, dreaiy days in which she had 
moomed him as one dead ; and cried, with a sadden 
godi of tenderness, 

'What is there that I would not do for your 
sake 2 O yes, yes, I will come !' 

* Spoken like my own brave girl ! You remember 
that line I marked in your Tennyson — *' Trust me 
all in all, or not at all" ? You shall never repent 
your confidence, my sweetest. And we shall soon 
bring the roses back to those poor pale cheeks. Do 
you know, Gracey, this dull farmhouse life was kill- 
ing you ?' 

They parted at last, after settling everything — 
parted because Grace dared stay no longer, and would 
have, as it was, a lost hour to account for in the 
best way she could to her aunt. This was Thursday 
November the 4th ; on Thursday November the 11th 
Grace was to slip out of the house quietly at seven 
o'clock, at which hour her uncle would have finished 
his breakfast, and gone out on his rounds of inspec- 
tion ; and her aunt would be busy in the dairy. 
She was to slip quietly away, by these very lanes. 
The distance to Kingsbury was an hour's walk at 
most; and by the turnstile that divided the lane 
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from the road that skirted the common she would 
find her lover with a vehicle, ready to spirit her off. 
It would he safest for him not to come nearer Brier- 
wood than this, or he would have willingly spared 
her the lonely walk in the chill winter morning. 

Even after her graver ohjections had heen met 
and conquered, Grace did not yield her consent to 
this arrangement without some feeble womanly pro- 
test upon the subject of wedding-clothes. 

* To come away like that !' she said, ' without 
any luggage, without anything ! It seems dreadful. 
When my old schoolfellow Amy Morris, the doctor's 
daughter, married, she had three great trunkfuls of 
clothes. I saw the dresses — 0, so many ! and she 
was six months having things made. And then there 
was her wedding-dress — white silk. What am I to 
be married in, Hubert ?' — her voice trembled a little 
as she pronounced his Christian name ; it was almost 
the first time she had so addressed him — * What am 
I to be married in, Hubert, if I come away like that V 
she asked shyly. 

The question, so innocently spoken, stung him 
to the quick. It is a hard thing for a man to feel 
himself a scoundrel, and yet hold firmly to the pur- 
pose which he knows is infamous. 
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*My dear love,' he said, after a scarcely per- 
ceptible panse — interval enough for a whisper firom 
his better angel — * do you think I should love you 
any better for three boxes of clothes, or for the finest 
wedding-gown a French milliner could make you? 
Remember that story of patient Grisel I read you 
one day. It was in her utter lowliness and humility 
that fair young wife seemed sweetest to her stem 
husband. I will love you as her knight loved Enid, 
dear, in a faded silk. Burden yourself with nothing 
next Thursday morning. It will be my delight and 
pride to buy you all manner of prettinesses — ^from 
ivory-backed brushes for that beautiful hair, to glass 
slippers like Cinderella's, if you choose.' 

He spoke lightly, anxious to conceal feelings that 
were by no means of the lightest, and won a faint 
smile from Grace Redmayne, to whom his most 
trivial remark seemed the very essence of cleverness. 
She would come. All her doubts and fears and little 
diflSculties resolved themselves into that one ques- 
tion, * What is there in the world I would not do for 
yoiir sake ?' 

It was dusk by the time the business was settled. 
They had walked on to Kingsbury, where Grace gave 
her aunt's message to the family grocer, while Mr. 
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Walgrave waited for her outside the shop. This 
being done, he walked back with her through the 
lanes and fields till they were very close to Brier- 
wood, talking of the future all the time — that future 
which was to be a very bright one, according to 
Hubert Walgrave. In sight of the old farmhouse, 
where lights were gleaming from the lower windows, 
they parted. 

* Only for a week, darling,' he whispered, as he 
kissed the pale cold face. 

She did not answer him ; and he felt that she 
was shivering. 

* My dearest girl, be brave,' he said cheerily. 
* It is not such a hard road to happiness after all ; 
and it shall be no fault of mine if your future life is 
not all happiness.' 



CHAPTEE XVII. 



BEYOND HIS REACH. 



NoTHENG happened to prevent Grace Eedmayne's 
elopement ; and having once given her promise, she 
had no thought of breaking it. Her fate was sealed 
from that moment in the lane when she said, ' I 
will come.' To break faith with him was a crime 
she could not contemplate. Yet throughout the 
intervening week she keenly felt any little kindness, 
any show of interest or motherly care, from sharp- 
tongued aunt Hannah, and was moved to tears more 
than once by her uncle's rough tenderness. 

She was going from them almost for ever, she 
thought. It was hardly likely that Mr. Walgrave 
— who was a proud man, she fancied, despite his 
friendly ways at Brierwood — would allow his wife to 
associate much with her homely kinsfolk. 

' He will not part me from my father,' she said 
to herself. * That would be too cruel. But I don't 
suppose he will let me see my uncle and aunt very 
often.' 
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She suffered bitterly during that brief interval 
— suffered sharp agonies of self-reproach, feeling 
herself the vilest of deceivers. If the time had been 
longer, she could hardly have borne up against all 
this mental misery, and held to her promise. Per- 
haps Mr. Walgrave had foreseen this when he made 
the time so short. She could neither eat nor sleep 
under this burden of secret care — spent her nights 
in watching for the morning, her days in a strange 
unsettled state; wandering about the farm in the 
chill November weather ; creeping in and out ofe the 
rooms — touching familiar things absently — wonder- 
ing when she would see them again. The piano 
which her father had given her — the dear old piano 
which she had been so proud of possessing as her 
very own — would her husband let her send for that 
by and by, when they were settled in their new 
home ? Not the finest grand that Erard or Broad- 
wood ever made could be so precious to her as this 
clumsy old cottage, .by a nameless manufacturer. 

Their marriage was to be secret, he had told her; 
but what did that mean ? Secret so far as his world 
was concerned, she supposed ; not secret from hers. 
He had given her permission to say what she pleased 
to her aunt in her farewell letter, except in that one 
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matter of his name. And by and by, when their 
honeymoon was oyer, he would bring her to Brier- 
wood to see her aunt and uncle, perhaps. She 
brightened at the thought. How proud she would 
be to appear before them, leaning on his arm ! how 
proud they must needs feel to see her married to a 
gentleman ! and would it not be a pleasant surprise 
for her father, on his coming home, to find his darl- 
ing had achieved such high fortune ? 

So in a strwige flutter of doubt and fear, light- 
ened now and then by brief flashes of hopefulness, 
the days went by until the cheerless morning which 
was to see Grace Kedmayne's farewell to Brierwood. 
On the previous night she made no attempt to rest 
— ^what rest had she had since that meeting in the 
lane? — nay, had she ever known pure and perfect 
repose after that fatal hour in which she first loved 
Hubert Walgrave ? She had her small preparations 
to make, and trifling as these were, in her fluttered 
and nervous state of mind, they occupied a long 
time. She packed a carpet-bag with the things 
which seemed most essential for her to take. She 
had no elaborate travelling-bag bristling with silver- 
gilt lids and stoppers, like a small battery of guns, 
such as Miss Vallory considered indispensable for 
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the briefest journey. Her chief treasures were a 
huge workbox and desk, inlaid with brass, which 
had belonged to her mother, and had been esteemed 
very costly and splendid articles in their time. 
These she left behind her with a sigh of regret. 
How many little girlish treasures — shreds of ribbon 
and morsels of lace, cornelian necklaces and silver 
bodkins — she had hoarded in the secret recesses 
of these receptacles ! She fancied she would have 
made a more dignified entrance into her new life 
armed with that desk and workbox, nor had she the 
faintest suspicion that the brass-inlaid mahogany 
boxes were splendours of a bygone age. 

There was her wedding-dress to prepare too, in 
the quiet hours of that long night, when the rush- 
ing and scufiSing of mice behind the wainscot seemed 
awful in the deadly stillness of the house — ^the dress 
which, in her perfect innocence and trustfulness, she 
fondly hoped to wear, standing before God's altar, 
to be made Hubert Walgrave's wife. It must needs 
be the same dress in which she travelled, since he 
had forbidden her to cumber herself with luggage. 
She laid it out on her bed with dainty care — a 
turned and somewhat faded silk, which her father 
had bought her for a birthday present three years 
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ago, and which had never been deposed from its 
proud position as her ' best' dress — a garment to be 
worn upon half a dozen fine Sundays in the summer, 
and at about half a dozen small festive gatherings 
in the winter. It had been a bright peach colour 
— a mawve, Bichard Bedmayne had called it — when 
new, but had been toned down by midsummer sun- 
shine and long laying-up in lavender. She had sewn 
her choicest pieces of thread-lace — heirlooms, and yel- 
low with age — on the neck and sleeves, and she had 
taken out a little white crape shawl of her mother's 
to wear over her shoulders. This, with her summer 
bonnet, trimmed with a new white ribbon, which 
she had bought by stealth, would not be so bad, 
she thought. A large shepherd's-plaid shawl would 
cover this festal attire during the journey, and a 
black veil would subdue the brightness of the new 
ribbon on her bonnet. She was pleased to think 
that she had planned everything so well. 

She had her letter to write after this, and that 
labour was not an easy one. She knew nothing of 
where she was going, or at what church she was to 
be married; or whether it was to be on the day of 
her flight or the next day. After many ineffectual 
attempts, she wrote briefly : 
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* Dearest aunt Hannah, — Pray do not be angry, 
or let uncle James be angry with me* I am going 
away to be married to a gentleman. We are to be 
married in London; but as our marriage is to be 
kept quite secret for the present, I cannot tell you 
any more yet awhile — ^I dare not even tell you his 
name. I shall write to my father by the next mail, 
to beg his forgiveness for having taken this- step 
without waiting for his consent. God bless you, 
dearest aunt, and all at Brierwood! Forgive me 
for my many faults and shortcomings in the past, 
and believe me to be ever and ever your grateful 
and affectionate niece, Grace Redmayne.' 

She dressed herself by candle-light, a little while 
after the ancient eight-day clock on the stairs had 
struck five. 0, what a sweet face that was which 
the old-fashioned looking-glass reflected! what a 
pale wild-rose-like beauty, and how little of earth 
there was in it ! The next morning, at the same 
hour, there was to be a change upon the fair girlish 
face, and even less of earthliness. 

It seemed a long walk from Brierwood to Kings- 
bury through the white fog of that November morn- 
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ing. A year ago and Grace Redmayne had seldom 
known what it was to flag or tire upon that familiar 
journey; but to-day, with a thick mist brooding 
over the landscape, it seemed to her as if she were 
going through a strange country. Once she stopped 
by a little gate, and put her hand to her head for 
a moment or two, trying to collect her thoughts, 
and to overcome the dream-like feeling which made 
everything appear unreal. 

*Am I really going to meet him — really going 
to be married ?' she said to herself, * or am I walk- 
ing in my sleep 7 

At last she came to the turnstile by the common, 
fully believing that the walk had taken her three 
hours, and fearing that her lover would have lost 
patience and gone away, leaving her to return to 
Brierwood ignominiously, in the face of that fare- 
well letter. 

No, he was standing by the turnstile, and re- 
ceived her joyously, with outstretched arms and a 
bright smile. 

* My sweetest, you are better than punctuality 
itself !* he exclaimed. * You are a quarter of an 
hour before the appointed time.' 

VOL. I. Xj 
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*What/ she cried, bewildered, 4sn't it v^, 
very late ?* 

* No, Gracey, very early— ra quarter to eight. I 
was here half an hour too soon.' 

* It seemed so long,' she said, with a wondering 
look ; * I thought I should be hours too late.' 

* You were nervous and excited, darling. You 
have brought your carpet-bag too, in spite of all I 
said, and much too heavy for those fragile arms to 
carry. Come, dear, you had better jump in at once. 
There's a nasty drizzling rain.' 

There was, and Grace had been walking through 
the rain for the last ten minutes without being aware 
of the fact. The fly from Tunbridge was waiting. 
Mr. Walgrave handed her in, wrapped her tenderly 
in a fleecy carriage rug that was the very essence of 
warmth, and they drove off briskly along the soft 
miry road to the railway station, where there were 
very few people waiting for the fast up train. It 
was not a bright morning for an elopement, the 
white mists had slowly melted away, leaving a 
gloomy landscape blurred with rain, under a low 
dim sky ; but for Grace it was a journey through 
fairyland, the first-class railway carriage an en- 
chanter's car rather than a common earthly convey- 
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ance. Was she not with him? And he was so 
kind and tender, so thoughtful, so anxious for Tier 
comfort. 

Even though London - bridge terminus was a 
somewhat dirty and dispiriting place to arrive at, 
the girl's spirits did not falter. All fear, all doubt 
had vanished out of her mind, now she was with 
him. He was so good, so noble! Who could be 
base enough to doubt him ? 

It was only ten o'clock when they alighted at 
London-bridge. Hubert Walgrave put Grace into a 
cab, gave some brief direction to the cabman, and 
they drove off in a north-westerly direction. 

* Are we going to drive straight to the church ?' 
Grace asked, wondering whether she would be able 
to take off her veil and outer shawl, and arrange her 
bonnet in the vestry. 

* No, dear ; I am going to show you our house 
first, and to say a few serious words to you.' 

His face was turned a little towards the window 
as he spoke. 

' Our house !' she cried, with childish delight ; 
' are we really going to have a house ?' 

' Well, yes, dearest ; we must live somewhere, 
you know. We are not like the birds of the air. 
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and as I cannot leave London at this time of year^ 
I have set up our household gods in the suburbs. 
I think you will like the nest I have chosen, Gracey 
dear.' 

* How can I help liking it, if you do ?' 

' A true wife's answer !' he said, smiling at the 
bright spiritual face. 

Her heart thrilled at the word. 

' Your wife,' she murmured softly. * How sweet 
the name sounds !' 

^ Yes, darling ; it has been a sacred name ever 
since the days when Eve bore it — ^yet there was 
neither church nor law to give it to her. It is a 
word of deeper meaning than narrow-minded bigots 
think.' 

The speech might have alarmed another woman, 
in so dubious a position as Grace Redmayne's ; but 
over her pure mind it passed like a summer breath 
across deep water, without leaving a ripple. 

' You were never in town before, were you, 
Grace?' her lover asked lightly. It was not time 
yet for that serious talk he had spoken of just 
now. 

' Once only ; father brought me, and we went to 
see the Tower and St. Paul's.' 
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He pointed out churches and buildings as they 
passed. They seemed to be a long time in the 
streets, and as they went through Gray's-inn-lane, 
by King's-cross, and the wild wastes beyond — which 
formed at that time an arid desert of newly-begun 
railway-arches, given over to desolation and bill- 
stickers — Grace hardly saw the metropolis in its 
most dignified aspect. She wondered a little that 
country people could be so delighted with London ; 
but after passing the architectural splendours of 
Eentish-town, where the highest development of the 
builder's art was manifest in comer public-houses, 
they began to ascend Highgate-rise, which Grace 
thought pretty, and something like the outskirts of 
Tunbridge. 

They stopped at a cottage on the very top of the 
hill — ^a toy dwelling-place of the gothic order — ^with 
tiny mullioned windows below, and miniature oriels 
above ; just the kind of house to delight a girl of 
nineteen, unawakened to the consideration of coal- 
cellar, wash-house, and dustbin, or to the question 
whether the architect had so placed his kitchen that 
the smell of the dinner must needs pervade the 
drawing-room. It was one of those bewitching habi- 
tations which look ravishing in a drawing, and con- 
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e^itraie in a snudl compass all possible inconyeni- 
ences of domestie arehitectme. 

Mr. WalgraTe dismissed the cab, and took Grace 
and her carpet-bag across a few sqoaie yards of gar- 
den into a tiny hail, and then into a drawing-room 
— such a drawing-room, Grrace clasped her hands and 
looked round her with a ciy of rapture. 

Her loTcr had not been idle during his week of 
preparation. He had sent in hothouse flowers enough 
to fill a small conservatory, and to make the little 
room a positiye bower. He had bought things with 
a man's reckless hand. One of the small so&s was 
loaded with silk-mercer's parcels, one of the side 
tables was heaped with perfumeiy, hairbrushes, fans, 
diamond-cut scent-bottles, little French slippers with 
big cherry-coloured bows, boxes of pale lavender 
gloves, everything piled up pell-mell, and the papers 
that had enveloped them thrown in a heap into a 
comer of the room. 

* You see I have not forgotten you, Grace,' he 
said, opening one of the silk-mercer's parcels, and 
showing her half a dozen dresses, such dresses as 
she could hardly have imagined out of a fairy tale. 
* Of course there are no end of things I did not 
know how to buy; butjou can drive down to the 
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West-end this, afternoon and select those for your- 
self.' 

' How good you are to me !' the girl cried, stand- 
ing by with clasped hands, while he unfolded the 
glistening silk dresses one after another, and flung 
them in billows of brightness at her feet — ^blue, rose, 
peach, maize, pearly gray, not a useful colour among 
them, chosen with a man's eye for mere prettiness 
in the abstract. 

She stood like Margaret looking at her jewels in 
the cottage chamber, and with the tempter by her 
side. 

* 0, how lovely, how lovely ! But, 0, please stop, 
you are spoiling them !* she cried, agonised by his 
clumsiness. 

He trampled ruthlessly on the silks, and took her 
to his breast and kissed her. 

*My dear one, it is you who are lovely!* he 
whispered ; * do you think I shall admire you any 
more for these paltry auxiliaries ? But it is worth 
all the silk dresses in Begent-street to see the light 
in your face as you look at them.' 

She disengaged herself from him gently. 

' Hubert,' she said, pointing to a clock on the 
mantelpiece, ' isn't it time for us to go to church ? 
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I have heard my father say that people can't be 
married after twelve o'clock ; but I suppose in Lon- 
don it's diflferent.' 

* London means liberty, Grace. People who live 
in London hold themselves accountable for their ac- 
tions to their own consciences, not to their next-door 
neighbour.* 

He glanced behind him to see that the door was 
shut, went over to it even to convince himself of the 
fact, and then came back to Grace with a sudden 
seriousness in his face and manner. He took both 
her hands, and looked down at her gravely and 
tenderly. 

* Grace,' he said, ' I am going to put your affec- 
tion to the crucial test. You pretend to be very 
fond of me, and I think you are ; but after all you 
are little more than a schoolgirl, fifteen years my 
junior, and the love may be shallow — only a fancy 
perhaps at best.' 

*No, no, no!' she cried vehemently ; 4t was no 
fancy. I was breaking my heart when you came to 
me.' 

' Now, Grace, God knows I love you as dearly as 
-ever man loved woman, and that I am ready to make 
any reasonable sacrifice for your sake ; but — ' 
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He paused, checked by a sudden huskiness, per- 
haps arrested also by something in the face looking 
up at him, which whitened to the lips. 

* But what T Grace Eedmayne asked slowly. 

'I cannot marry you. Your home shall be as 
bright a one as wife ever had, your lover as devoted 
as ever husband on this earth. Nothing but the 
empty form shall be wanting; and our union must 
needs be all the more sacred to me because it will 
be consecrated by a sacrifice on your part. I will 
love you all the days of my life, Grace, but I cannot 
marry you.' 

She looked at him fixedly, with wide-open eyes 
that seemed to him to grow unnaturally large, and 
then change to a lighter colour as she looked. Her 
v^hite lips moved, as if she tried to echo his words, 
in sheer j^mazement ; but no sound came from them 
save a little choking cry, with which she fell heavily 
to the ground. 

Hubert Walgrave remembered the scene of the 
viper in Clevedon Chase. He knelt down and raised 
her gently, with her head upon his knee, calling 
loudly for help. 

The domestic oflSces were not remote, and it is 
possible that the newly-hired servants were lurking 
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a little nearer than their legitimate abiding place. 
A young woman rushed into the room, shrieked, 
glanced at the heap of tumbled silks, jumped at 
once to the conclusion that her master and mistress 
had been quarrelling, and then began the usual 
formula in feinting cases. 

Without any effect, however. Grace Bedmayne 
lay like a statue, white and cold, with her head upon 
her lover's knee. 

' She is in the habit of &inting in this way,' 
Mr. Walgrave said nervously; *it's constitutional. 
But I think you'd better send for the nearest doctor. 
Quick, quick! — good God, woman, what are you 
staring at !' 

The housemaid fled to the cook, whom she dis- 
patched in quest of a surgeon. Mr. Walgrave lifted 
the statue -like form with an effort, and placed it 
gently on the sofa. He knelt down and laid his 
hand above the heart. Great heavens, what an awftil 
stillness ! He bent his ear down to the girl's breast 
and listened* but could hear no sound; and in a 
sudden terror rushed to the bell, rang violently, and 
then came back, to fling more water over the pallid 
face. 

It was something worse than pallid. What was 
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thai cold bluish shade which crept over it as he 
looked ? 

He had not long to wait the answer to that ques- 
tion. The local surgeon came in, pushed him aside 
unceremoniously, and stooped down to examine the 
patient. 

* Good God !' he exclaimed, after the briefest 
scrutiny, ' a case of heart-disease. She is dead !' 
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